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It's Papayas Again 
pe AS are a fanciful tropical fruit 
that never cease to be a source of 
interest to Florida’s visitors from other 
climes, and equally a source of surprise 
to those who grow them. There is 
nothing monotonous about production 
of the variety, for its performance and 
the nature of its yields are never in ac- 
cordance with any fixed pattern. 
Greatest source of surprise, of 
course, is the manner of its growth and 
the size of both its individual fruits 
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and its per plant yield. Miss Jere 
Houser, of Lakeland, has her hands 
full with an 8-pound papaya grown 
there. There are records of consider- 
ably larger fruits—and also of trees 
that bore up to 400 pounds of fruit to 
the plant. 

Florida is a land if unusual products 
and unusual application. Citrus seed 
meal is one of the lesser known prod- 
ucts. Still more strange is that it is an 
excellent fertilizer for papayas. Those 
on our cover, photographs by Sanborn 
Photo Service, were grown with a com- 


bination citrus and tung meal, which is 
claimed to be one of the most palatable, 
protein-meal, cattle feeds tested in 
recent years. 


New Stack Dumper 
Kind to Crates 


A’ AUTOMATIC stack dumper which 
can pick up four loaded field 
crates of citrus and dump them one 
at a time onto the conveyor belt has 





or better control of more insects, 
use Insecticides containing 


phos 


PA-R-A-T_n-I-0-N 


developed by American Cyanamid Company 


Commercial use of Tutopnos insecticides on vegetables in 1948 con- 
firmed the outstanding results obtained experimentally in 1947. The 
following are among the more important destructive insects that are 
killed easily and economically with Wettable Powders and Dilute 
Dusts containing Tutornos Parathion: 


APHIDS 
MITES 
THRIPS 
BEETLES 
MEALY 


ARMYWORMS 


BEET WEBWORM 
BUGS 


MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE 


EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


VELVETBEAN CATERPILLAR 


The companies whose trade names appear below supply insecticides 


made from Tutopnos Parathion. Select one of these 


reliable manu- 


facturers as your source of supply and discuss with an accredited 
representative your particular problem. Do the same with Federal 
and State agricultural experts in your locality. 


CHIPMAN 


PARATHION 
Chipman Chemical Ce., inc. 
Bound Brook, M. J. 


P AR. 
PARATHION 
Phos Ki 


PARATHION 


Zivy 


Geigy Company inc. 
New York, ®. Y. 


PARADUST 
PARATHION 
Chemical Company 
San Francisco. Calit. 
New York, M.¥. 


<Bow> 


PARATHION 


PARATHION 


PARATHION 


Pennsytvania 
Menutacturing Company 
Phitadeiphis, Pa. 


APHAMITE 
PARATHION 
The Sherwin-Withams Company 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


VAPOPHOS PARATHION 


INSECTICIDES 


Tobacco By-Products 


& Chemica 





» 
AMERICAN OL LOM PAN Y- 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y 





proven during the past season that it 
can effect tremendous savings in time 
and labor wherever it is installed 

The machine, developed by the Flor 
Machinery and 


ida division of Food 


Chemical corporation, was placed in 
use this year at the plant of Alturas 
Packing company at Bartow. Officials 
at Alturas had 


dumper. 


high praise for the 
Ken Ewing, secretary-treasurer of 
the firm, 
noticeable increase in production by 
using the machine, and considerable 
savings had been effected. He pointed 
out that with the machine, the Alturas 
plant was able to make substantial sav 
ings in time and labor, not only in the 
dumping operation, but 


stated there had been a 


throughout 
the entire plant, due to the fact that 
the machine assures an even flow of 
fruit throughout the house, eliminating 
surges which would have required extra 
graders on the gr aiding table. 

“There is no fluctuation in the 


amount of fruit going through the 
house when this stack dumper is used,’ 
Ewing stated. 

The machine picks up the four load 
ed field crates, moves them up a slight 
incline to a dump roller, where the 
contents are gently emptied to avoid 
bruising. 


to the grading tables and another con 


A conveyor carries the fruit 


veyor carries the empty crates to the 
crate shed for packing 

Officials that there is less 
breakage of field crates with the new 
dumper. Special arms lift each crate 
and tilt it slowly 
tents. 


report 


to empty the con 


7 7 


AZALEAS PLANTED 


Liberty County demonstra 
tion club women and 4-H club girls 
set out more than 600 azalea plants 
around their homes during the spring, 
according to Mrs. Camilla R. Radney, 
home agent. 

The rural 
shown a great deal of interest in using 
azaleas to beautify 
grounds, and they are 
stage an azalea flower show in the 
spring of 1950, Mrs. Radney reported 


home 


women and girls have 


their homes and 


planning to 
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Prepare for Lower Farm Prices 


Florida Farmers Can Succeed Even in Hard Times 


By F. W. Parvin 


Associate Economist, Farm Management, Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


HERE are few Florida farmers to- 

day who haven't been brought 
right up against the fact that farm 
prices have passed their peak for this 
boom period. Most of them believe 
that 1948 was the last big year—that 
Florida farm prices reached their peak 
sometime during January 1948 when 
they were about 115 per cent above 
normal. This was also true on a 
national basis— United States farm 
prices were about 207 per cent above 
normal in January of 1948. 

If assumption that the trend of farm 
prices will be downward is correct, if 
Florida farmers face—at the beginning 
of each season—the prospect of lower 
farm prices, then now is an opportune 
time to make plans to cushion the 
shock of falling farm income. 

There is very little Florida farmers 
can do about the prices they get for 
their fruits, vegetables, and meat—or 
any of their products. They must 
either sell at the market price or not 
sell at all. The only department in 
which Florida farmers can do some- 
thing that will affect their net income 
is on the expense side of the ledger— 
both farm production expenses and 
family living expenses. Almost any 
farmer can show a profit when farm 
prices are rising; only a smart farmer 
—a farmer who is a good business 
man—can keep his head above water 
when farm prices are falling. 

What can Florida farmers do to 
cushion the shock of falling farm 
prices? There are several things they 
can do and several things they can 
avoid doing. 

First of all, they should be very 
cautious about going into debt for 
land, heavy machinery, buildings, and 
livestock; that is, capital investments. 
These investments should be made 
only after the closest examination and 
analysis of the situation. Before mak- 
ing them, be certain that such invest- 
ments are wise and essential. If the 
debts incurred must be paid back with 
earnings from crops or livestock in 
the next 5 to 10 years, the paying back 
will be difficult. 
a time to clean house and maintain 
present operations only—even to sell 
off units that paid off only on a high 
market. 

Next, farmers should begin to 
bargain-hunt where their necessary 
operating expenses are concerned. If 
one oil dealer will give a greater dis- 
count for quantity purchases of tractor 
fuel than another — buy from tat 
dealer. If fertilizer is cheaper, rel- 
atively, than labor, fertilize more 
heavily to get larger production, in- 
stead of farming more acres. 


In most cases, this is 


One of the things Florida farmers 
should avoid doing is the indiscriminate 
purchasing of “gadgets” for the farm. 
The market is flooded with new items 
of farm machinery — some of them 
real labor savers. Before purchasing a 
new and additional piece of equipment, 
a farmer should ask himself this ques- 
tion: “Will the purchase of the equip- 
ment add to the production of the 


farm to such an extent that it will 
pay for itself in a relatively short 
time? Is it a real labor saver, or is it 
just “nice to have?” 

One of the unfortunate sacrifices 
which farm families are forced to make 
in the face of lower farm prices is in 
their level of living. When there is 
less money to spend—less farm in- 
come—there is usually little left for 
the extras that make for better living. 
Essential living costs and production 
costs must be taken care of first. 

After each boom in farm prices, 
many farm families make the mistake 
of trying to hold on to their higher 
standard of living too long. It is im- 
possible to maintain a $5,000 a year 
standard of living when the farm in- 
come has fallen to $2,500. It is a 
serious mistake to attempt to do this 
by depleting cash reserves and cashing 
in bonds. 

Family living expenses for each year 
should be geared to that year’s in- 
come—not the income of two years 
ago. There is always a period of time 
between the downturn of farm prices 
and the downturn of prices of things 
farmers buy—both for family living 
and farm production. 

The total number of dollars avail- 
able to spend is not so important as is 
the total amount of goods and services 
that can be purchased with those 
dollars. In the cycles of high prices 
and low prices, farmers are at an ad- 
vantage on the upswing, because the 
prices they receive are rising faster 
than the prices of things they buy; 
they are at a disadvantage on the 
downswing, because the prices of 
things they sell are falling faster than 
the prices of things they buy. 

Farmers who have not already done 
so should make every effort to get out 
of debt. Failing to do that, they 
should attempt to get debts placed on 
as long term a basis as possible at low- 
est possible interest rates. Florida 
farmers who are out of debt and who 
are producing crops or products for 
which prices are relatively high, should 
make every effort to establish a fi- 
nancial reserve. Dollars are much more 
plentiful today than they will be in the 
future, when the downswing gets well 
under way. 

The purchasing power of the dollar 
today stands near 60 per cent of its 
pre-war (1935-39) purchasing power 
in terms of its ability to buy at retail 
the goods used in family living. In 
terms of its ability to purchase farm 
production items, the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar is near 50 per cent of 
its pre-war value. This means that 
dollars used in purchases today are 
purchasing only about 50 to 60 per 
cent as much as they would purchase 
in the period prior to the war. This is 
reason enough for limiting purchases 
to essentials. 

The value of establishing a financial 
reserve now has several aspects. This 
item of purchasing power of the dollar 
is one of its most important aspects at 

(Continued on Page 12) 


PROFITS 
FOR FLORIDA GROWERS 
" ARMOUR'S 


Citrus trees produce more high quality fruit that brings 
extra profits when fertilized with the scientifically bal- 
anced plant foods in Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers. 
Hundreds of successful growers have proved this fact to 
their own satisfaction — year after year. 


If you are not already giving your trees the many 
benefits of this top-grade plant food, why not start now? 
Place your order at once for Armour’s. 


An Armour Field Representative will gladly call at 
your convenience to discuss your grove problems. No 
obligation. Just drop us a postcard. 


BIG CROP 





ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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METHOXYCHLOR INSECTICIDE 


Control Insects 


One product controls many insects, including Mexican 
bean beetle, cucumber beetle and army worm. 


Extremely low toxicity to warm-blooded animals. May be 

used right up to harvest of food and feed crops. Ideal on 

dairy cows and other animals for fly control. Quick acting, 
yet stays effective for days and even weeks. 


Safe on sensitive plants. Does not burn plants susceptible to chemical 
injury, in concentrations needed for good insect control. Exceptionally effi- 
cient on cucurbits, tomatoes, beans as well as tougher crops. 


““MARLATE” Methoxychlior Insecticide is one of the many outstanding 
pest control products formulated by Du Pont to meet the exacting needs 


of profitable crop production. 





PARZATE® Fungicide —Out- 
standing for control of blight on 
tomatoes, potatoes, celery, and 
many diseases of cucurbits, cab- 
bage, spinach, beans, etc. Ex- 
tremely mild in effect on plants. 


COPPER-A, Fixed Copper — 
Exceptionally effective against 





blights, citrus scab and mela- 
nose, downy mildew of cucur- 
bits, celery pink rot. 


Du Pont Sodium TCA Weed 
Killer— Controls quack, John- 
son, Bermuda grass and cer- 
tain other grasses. Use it alone 
or with Du Pont 2, 4-D. 








SEE YOUR DEALER NOW for supplies. Ask him for free booklets on these and 
other Du Pont pest control products. Or write Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., 129 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga., or Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM IN- 
CLUDE: Fungicides: PARZATE* (Liquid and Dry), 
FERMATE*, ZERLATE*, Copper-A (Fixed Copper), 
SULFORON* and SULFORON*-X Wettable Sulfurs — 
nsecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE® (Methoxy- 
chlor), LEXONE* (Benzene Hexachloride), KRENITE* 
Dinitro Spray — Weed Killers: AMMATE* , 2,4-D, TCA 
and Dinitro Weed Kill Also:Du Pont C D 

Du Pont Spreader Sticker, PARMONE® Fruit Drop 
Inhibitor and many others. o Rex $. Pat. OF 





REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning 
or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 








Conserving Soil and Water 


By Joseru R. Sasser, Assistant State Conservationist 


ee) 





M. Weir, district conservationist 
* of Arcadia, reports that a water 
application system recently was com- 
pleted on farm of Gerald Moody of the 
Lee Soil Conservation district. Mr. 
Moody will plant gladiolus next fall on 
the 130 acres treated. This system is a 
part of Moody’s soil and water con- 
servation program developed with the 
technical assistance of W. C. Jernigan, 
United States Soil Conservation serv- 
ice worker assigned to the Lee Soil Con- 
servation district. 
a a 


The board of supervisors of the 
Peace River Soil Conservation district 
have recently constructed a seed strip- 
per to be used by district co-operators 
in harvesting carpet and Bahia grass 
seed. More than a hundred acres of seed 
have been harvested by the stripper and 
the seed made available for further 
pasture seeeding. J. H. Turner of Ar- 
cadia is chairman of the board of 
supervisors. 

7 7 7 

Al Swartz, SCS technician assigned 
to the Pinellas Soil Conservation dis- 
trict, reports that the conservation 
farm plan of Jesse Boyd near Dunedin 
calls for 150 acres of improved pas- 
tures each year for the next ten years. 
Boyd, who owns an 18,000 acre ranch 
has plowed fire lanes to protect woods 
in the Pinellas district, has his conserva- 
tion program well under way. He has 
plowed fire lanes to protect woods and 
pasture areas from burning, drained 
wet lands into constructed water 
conserving ponds, seeded adapted clo- 
vers and grasses, and seeded cover crops 
for soil improvement. Boyd also has a 
wildlife management program set up 
wherein he affords food and protec- 
tion for wildlife. 

A 7 ry 

The Miracle Soil Conservation day 
which was held near Sanford on April 
7th was seen over Columbia Broad- 
casting System-Television in the New 
York area, Edmund Chester, director 
of the networks special events, in- 
formed R. E. Witherell, district con- 
servationist of Orlando, recently. 
“The film will be shown in many of 
the Florida theatres just as it appeared 
and was narrated over CBS television,” 
Witherall said. Chester owns a citrus 
grove in the Orange Soil Conservation 
district and is a cooperator with the 
soil district. 


7 7 y 


Negro veterans who are farmers in 
the Sumter Soil Conservation district 
have become interested in the district's 
The far- 
mer-veterans who are students in two 
veteran agricultural classes recently 


soil conservation program. 


met to hear a discussion on soil and 
water conservation by E. Loy Strick- 
land, local conservationist assigned to 
the district. Twenty-seven veterans 
made application to the soil district 
for assistance in planning a long- 
range soil and water conservation plan 
for lands they operate. Mr. Roy 


Caruthers of Bushnell is chairman of 


the board of the Sumter Soil District 
supervisors. 
7 5 7 

James S. Luke, of Fernandina, has 
been appointed to the position of drain- 
age engineer with office at Moore 
Haven, Colin D. Gunn, state conserva- 
tionist, announced recently. Luke is a 
graduate of the University of Florida 
and is a veteran of World War II serv- 
ing in the air corps. He will assist Ben 
F. Dixon, soil conservationist, in plan 
ning and applying soil and water con- 
servation farms and 
ranch of cooperators in the Glades Soil 
Conservation district. 


programs on 


7 7 7 

Three years ago several small plant- 
ings of African Love grass were made 
for observational purposes in the Su- 
River Soil 
trict by cooperating farmers. 


Conservation dis 
Results 


were so favorable on deep sandy soils 


wannee 


that several hundred acres have now 
tarmer 
G. Hume, SCS techni 
cian of Live Oak reported. Hume says 


been seeded for grazing by 
cooperators, E. 


the grass is readily eaten by both mules 
that this 


cover on sandy soils has materially re- 


and cows, and added grass 
duced soil drifting due to wind action. 
7 7 7 

Elmer Jones, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice technician assigned to the Perdido 
with 
office at Atmore, Alabama, reports that 
W. , # Waren, Jessie Jones, and K. + 


Phelps of Escambia county 


River Soil Conservation district 


recently 
became cooperators with the district. 
Jones assisted them in planning their 
longe range soil and water conserva- 
tion plan which calls for grass water- 
ways, terraces on sloping lands, contour 
cultivation of rotation crops, gully 
control with kudzu, legume cover 
crops, and tree planting on severely 
eroded fields. Jones reports further 
that the Oak Grove 
Escambia county are actively engaged 
in completing a flood and 
control project The 
consists of gully 
measures, diverting headwaters to pond 


community in 


erosion 
there. project 
extensive control 
areas, and the drainage of low lands 
for crop production. 
that the 
sioners, Soil 


Jones points out 
Escambia County 
District supervisors, the 


Oak Grove community, and others all 


commis- 


worked together to solve the mutual 
problem. The SCS technicians drew up 
the plans and assisted with the con 
struction work. 


7 7 5 


A. W. Harrel of the Bradford com 
munity in Washington county, stated 
that the terraces built for him by the 
Orange Hill Soil Conservation district 
three vears ago hav e been worth over 
$500 to him so far. 
SCS technician of 
Harrel with the 


Jimmie Lassetter, 
Chipley, assisted 
terrace construction. 


Harrel 


his terrace each year by plowing and 


Lassetter states that maintains 


filling in the low spots. 
7 7 7 
R. B. Stamey, district conservation- 
ist of Tallahassee, reports that Rubin 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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ISTEN Frorwwa! Hear that sound? 
L It’s WATER, WATER, WATER. 
A wonderful sound to thousands of 
ears, coming in the form of the Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District project scheduled to 
start this month. This is the start; the begin- 
ning of a $208,000,000 program to conserve 
and control the great fresh waters of Lake 
Okeechobee, lakes and rivers to the north, and 
waters to the south—an area reaching from 
as far north as Orlando to south of Miami— 
one-fifth of this great state. 


Florida’s first real fighting chance is at 


Dr. R. V 


director, Everglades Ex 


Allison, vice 


periment station, beside 
Jeep, main travel mode off 
highways im water con 
trol area on map. Planta 
tion “corduroy” roads 
require constant repair 
Miles of area reached only 
by boat or amphib-planes 


hand. For fifty years we have battled the Everglades 
waters. All of our battles have been inadequate, 
some wasteful, others complete failures. This time 
we are carrying a big stick. We have the know-how 
and the ammunition, and the time is not too soon. 

Efforts in the past have been piecemeal. This pro- 
gram faces squarely the entire water control problem 
of Central and Southern Florida—a gigantic, almost 


By Harris H. MULLEN 


inconceivable 
plan. Involved 
are thousands 
of miles of 
levees, bridges, 
dams, canals, 
and giant 
pumphouses, leading into the 
deepest wilds of the Ever- 
glades. Past years of re- 
search, experience, and even 
failure will play an impor- 
tant role this time 

One all-important lesson 
has been learned about this 
great area—water has been 
wasted, precious water that 
could have been saved. This 
water was wasted while the 
Lower Florida East coast ex- 
perienced and continues to 
exist on the border of an ex- 
tremely fresh- 
water supply shortage. The 
same water could have irri- 


dangerous 


gated thousands of acres of 
dry farm land. 

The folks who have lived 
with the water problem are 
keenly aware of the impend- 
ing program. They see new 
horizons, even a_ possible 
real-estate boom. They think in terms of when the 
work is completed. “Water control” studs nearly 
every conversation. A united effort by these people 
and a half dozen state and federal agencies has real- 
ized a solution to the problem and put it on the 
road to reality. When farmers were wading in waist- 
deep water over their farms after floods caused by 
the 1947 hurricane and rains, they still were holding 
meetings on what might 
have seemed a very peculiar 
subject—how to save water. 

One man solidly back of 
water control all the way 
has been Dr. R. V. Allison, 
vice - director in charge, 
Everglades Experiment sta- 
tion, Belle Glade. Hardly 


any other man could under- 


Only one-quarter available land is muck farmed. Water control means more general utilization 


eae 
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Gigantic Water Control Program Nears Reality 


New Agricultural Era Promised One-Fifth of State 
By Engineering That Gives Man Power Over Nature 


stand more fully what water control will 
mean to the state agriculturally. This 
author had the privilege of touring the 
Okeechobee region at Dr. Allison’s side. 

He is convinced the program means the start of 
a new agricultural era. Dr. Allison has conducted 
agricultural research in the Everglades since 1926. 
He served as organization chairman and first presi- 
dent of the Soil Science society of Florida, a group 
that gave Florida water control “a shot in the arm.” 
He has heard “pipe dreams” and observed many 
water control failures. He is very unlikely to over- 
estimate. In his own words, “This is what we have 
been waiting for.’ 

Dr. Allison speaks of the importance of eliminat- 
ing the “chance” from Everglades farming. Too 
often millions of dollars in crops and pastures have 
been swept away by uncontrolled waters. “We need 
agricultural permanence,” Dr. Allison asserts. He 
points out that only about one-fourth of the rich 
muckland soil is now being used. With proper ir- 
rigation and drainage, thousands of unused acres 
could be cultivated. And this is important to cattle 
raising. Cattle raised at the experiment station have 
(Continued on Page 13) 


Abundant water means “forests” of 
cane; low water supply shows inade- 
quate system of canals and drainage. 
Cows of Devon—Brahman parentage 
develop larger than parents and gained 
2 pounds a day on grass alone. Water 
control is adding acres of lush grasses. 
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Paradise: for Cows Engineered from Swamps 


NE OF THE MOST amazing sagas of 

reclaiming non-agricultural Flor- 

ida land comes from the records of 
Norris Cattle company in Ocala. Some of this un- 
cultivated land in Marion county at one time was 
valued at $3.00 an acre! Today Norris Cattle com- 
pany has turned man’s ingenuity, modern Diesel 
power, and scientific farming methods and pasturage 
into a 110,000-acre holding that is recognized as one 
of the outstanding cattle operations this country has 
ever witnessed. Livestock breeders the world over, 
interested in improved pasture land and Brahman 
cattle breeding, have pinpointed their methods to 
emulate general manager R. G. “Bob” Herrmann’s 
unparalleled story of success when he sold wealthy 
Chicago industrialist James Norris the idea of re- 
claiming a desolate swampy, inundated, mucklands 
and cut-over pine lands for the purpose of breeding 
Brahman . “Cattle that will produce the most 
beef in the shortest possible time for the least out- 
lay of money.” 

A graduate engineer by profession, Bob Herrmann 
came to this country thirty-five years ago from 
Vienna, Austria. For several years he worked in the 
East, Texas, and Mexico. At one time he was af- 
filiated with one of the most recognized engineering 
firms in the country . . . Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing company of Boston, Massachusetts. During 
World War I Bob was employed by the United States 
government as chief construction inspector for the 
quartermaster department. At the end of the war 
construction was at a standstill. Perhaps it was his 
love for farming and cattle that prompted him to 
buy a farm in Ashby, Massachusetts. For the next 
twenty years Herrmann pursued that whim and 
tried his hand at various farming methods which 
ranged from dairy farming to fox farming. From 
this experience he came to Florida to retire. 

Fate must have dealt a hand, however, for just 
two years later Bob Herrmann met James Norris. 
Norris at that time was recognized as one of ,the 
largest independent grain dealers in the country and 
also raised Hereford cattle in the North. Herrmann’s 
farm and cattle experience prompted him to sell 
Norris on the idea of buying sixteen Brahman heifers 
and four bulls. Just nine years later, Norris Cattle 
company had on record 1700 registered Brahman 
cows, 200 registered Brahman bulls and 12,000 beef 
cows (non-registered). Their 110,000 acres are 
divided into six ranches: Anthony Farms, Inc. 
(5500 acres, often referred to as the cattle show place 
and nicknamed “‘Cow’s Paradise”); Circle Square 
ranch (35,000 acres); Ocklawaha farms (5,000 
acres); Seminole Cattle company (43,000 acres) ; 
Twin County Land and Cattle company; and Mims 
Cattle company and Cross Bar ranch (8500 actes). 

At Ocklawaha Bob Herrmann really came into 
his own. Hired by Norris originally to reclaim this 
muckland as an engineer, he dreamingly looked over 
the undeveloped holdings and visualized the other 
dreamers who had vainly spent thousands of dollars 
at three different times to bring these same acres 
to a land of value. These subsequent failures did 
not discourage Herrmann. First he took surveys of 


* News Edit Caterpillar” News Service 


Five Thousand Acres of Three-Dollar Land Become a 
Leading Florida Ranch in Production and in Beauty 


By WENDELL J. FariscHon* 


Ranch Foreman J. W. Keen rides to entrance of ranch where 
Brahmans crossed with Angus graze permanent pastures that can 
carry four to five cows to an acre. Norris cattle are shipped into 
many states, including Texas, and at least four foreign lands 


the contours of the land, then gathered in seven 
modern Diesel-powered tractors. With these rigs he 
spent two years building dikes, canals, clearing land, 
and lifted the water over dams into the Ocklawaha 
river. During ten years this equipment cleared 20,- 
000 acres. Today the beautiful holdings populated 
by Brahman cattle merged with Angus, Hereford, 
and Shorthorn nestle 5 feet below the river bed. 
The muck surface land is decayed vegetable mat- 

ter and very porous. Combating this condition he 
used rigs and draglines to dig canals and construct 
field ditches for irrigation about every 300 feet be- 
tween pastures. Here again Herrmann’s ingenuity 
and engineering background found its value. The 
ditches were built to run to small canals to be pumped 
out by three pump stations into the Ocklawaha 
river. When dry season occurs, seven “Cat” engines 

power Couch Turbine pumps 

and bring the water from the 

river into the Ocklawaha hold- 

ings. 


Equally as famous 


Dry seasons hold no fears for the 
ranch having several pumping stations 
where a series of diesels power pumps 
to bring water from the river into the 
property. Musing over his trophy case, 
R. G. “Bob” Herrmann declares, 
“Brahman Breeding is serious busi- 
ness Helping him prepare a show 
animal for the photographer is the Co- 
lombian Vice-Consul Earl G. Moore 


Norris cattle herds are the highly rec- 
ognized and proven pasture lands which 
have mainly been responsible for the suc- 
cess of the Norris Cattle operations. 

Anthony farms at Ocala is perhaps the best ad- 
vocate of improved pasture land through experience 
and experimentation regarding the Norris saga. Its 
true significance can be seen through early spring 
and fall, from April to October, when the Norris 
herds can feed four and five cows to an acre using 
permanent pasture grass. A typical example of the 
value in the tame grass pasturage is the Florida Piney 
Woods cows which weigh normally 500 pounds. 
Through Brahman breeding the 6 months old calf 
will weigh as much as its parent! 

Herrmann’s theory is don’t fertilize but min- 
eralize!” . . . dispersing some 400 pounds of maganese, 
copper and other minerals to the acre by plane, 
the soil absorbs the minerals and in turn pushes out 
its content through the grass roots and blades, which 
the cows eventually consume through feeding. Pas- 
tures are rotated for feeding, and it is found that 
in the spring cattle growth is quite rapid due to 
young grass and more protein content. By mowing 
the grass it remains young and provides an excellent 
protein diet for cows. Tall and older grass does not 
appeal to cows and consequently they will not feed 
on it. Some of the grasses used for pasture feeding 
are Bahia, Pangola, Dallis, Giant Bermuda, and St. 
Augustine. Alyce Clover is also sowed as a legume 
This too in 
turn is pushed up through the grass roots and fed on 
by cows. 


which provides nitrogen for the soil. 


Additional legumes offered in pasturage 
are White, Louisiana, and Crimson clovers. 

As insurance against possible frost damage Norris 
Cattke company sows Italian rye grass by plane. This 
frost resistant grass can be planted easily over perma- 
nent grass and disappears when warm weather occurs. 
If weather conditions become too rough the cattle 
are fed ground sugar cane. 

Anthony farms have been compared quite favor- 
ably by cattlemen with the best farms in Kentucky. 
Anthony’s “show place” is devoted strictly to pure- 
bred registered Brahmans. The Seminole ranch at 
Titusville; the Cross Bar ranch near Tampa; the 
Twin County Land and Cattle company near 
Homassassa and Mims Cattle company at Mims are 
beef producing holdings. 

Taking purebred Brahman raising as a serious 
business and a valued asset to Florida’s commerce, 
Herrmann introduced in 1944 the first Brahman 
show in Florida. His ribbon-studded show cases 
adorning the panels of his Ocala headquarters prove 
his desire for recognition. During four consecutive 
years Bob Herrmann showed a grand champion cow 
or bull, listing on his books two grand champion 
bulls and two grand champion cows. His hard work 
and perseverance in Brahman breeding won for him 
recently the highly touted trophy for the best get of 
sire including the premier breeder trophy. His 
Brahmans have won dozens of citations, ribbons, and 
trophies—including several from South America. 

Marion County Chamber of Commerce, recogniz- 
ing his outstanding achievements in 1948 in live- 
stock, civic, and other fields, named him The Man 


(Continued on Page 15 
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pyereune is heard the opinion 
that Florida citrus will be on the 
“inside track” come next season. Sel- 
dom have so many optimistic opinions 
flown so thick. But a few words of 
warning have also been heard. Here 
are some of the reasons for optimistic 
feeling expressed over the state. 1. 
California and Texas are still stunned 
by last winter’s freezes. 2. California 
fruit continues to shrink, and Florida 
salesmen will make the most of it. 3. 
Florida captured many California mar- 
kets last season. 4. Texas grapefruit 
production will be cut 50 per cent or 
more. 5. Florida Citrus Mutual is get- 
ting wound up. 6. An increasing de- 
mand for Florida concentrated citrus. 
And many more. On the other hand, 
most admit economic conditions are 
more uncertain. For instance, how 
much money will mama have to use 
for buying citrus fruits? Will Florida 
Citrus Mutual, state, and federal regu- 
lations snarl into legal tangles? Will 
Florida hold the markets captured last 
season? No matter what the picture, 
it is brighter than last year at this time. 
a 

Production prospects for Florida 
field crops are “generally better” than 
they were a year ago because of favor- 
able weather during June and July, the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics reports. Field acreage will be about 
the same. As of July 1 about 1,400,- 
000 more bushels of corn were in sight 
than in 1948. Sweet potatoes were 
forecast at 980,000 bushels, 20,000 
above 1948. Sugarcane production was 
expected to reach 1,234,000 tons, up 
178,000 tons. Oats were forecast at 
288,000 this year compared to 399,- 
000 a year ago. Hay also fell, with 58,- 
000 tons against 68,000 a year ago. 

yor? 

Young housewives buy frozen con- 
centrated orange juice more readily 
than older housewives. This was one 
of the facts the Industrial Surveys 
company told the Florida Citrus com- 
mission in an extensive report on the 
market for Florida citrus. For instance, 
they said 79 per cent of the nation’s 
retail stores offered fresh Florida or- 
anges last season, and 91 per cent had 
canned orange juice; 57 per cent had 
fresh Florida grapefruit and 87 per 
cent had canned grapefruit juice; 17 
per cent had Florida frozen concen- 
trated orange juice; 90 per cent had 
tomato juice, a citrus competitor. The 
popularity of frozen concentrate 
climbed rapidly as the season ended, the 
report showed. The conclusion of the 
report—getting people to buy more of 
all forms of Florida citrus is now more 
important than achieving wider mar- 
ket distribution. 

a ¢.4 

The world’s highest award for de- 
velopment in food technology, the 
McGraw-Hill award, was presented in 
San Francisco, Calif., to D. A. Hunt, 
president of the Florida Citrus Canners 
Co-Operative, Lakes Wales, producers 
of the “Priceless” and “Donald Duck” 
concentrate brands, winners of the 
award. Scientists of twenty-five Amer- 
ican universities judged the Florida 


company’s concentrate process tops in 
recent food discoveries. 
7 7 7 
Albert Lorz, of the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment station, Gainesville, 
has planted more than 350 varieties of 
snap beans and 150 varieties of limas 
in an effort to produce superior com- 
mercial beans for Florida. 
¥ ry 7 
Vacuum Foods Corporation’s guar- 
antee to pay a “floor price” of at least 
$1 a box delivered for the oranges it 
buys next season was hailed by a num- 
ber of citrus growers as a stabilizing 
influence on the market. While all 
agreed the price was not high, it could 
have a good psychological effect on the 
industry. 
( 9 
The value of Florida’s cattle in- 
creased 20 million dollars during 1948, 
and the rate of gain in value for the 
average Florida cow was 3314 per cent 
greater than for the nation’s cattle as 
a whole, Osceola County Agent J. R. 


been selected and financed and produc- 
tion is expected to get underway early 
in the spring of 1950 under the general 
supervision of the university’s staff of 
research chemists. J. E. (Jack) Brough, 
formerly division sales manager of 
Hunt Foods, Inc., national distributing 
concern, was recently appointed sales 
manager of the Tropical Fruit associa- 
tion. 
“ee ee 
Careful handling of livestock was 
the subject of the Florida Livestock 
Loss Prevention committee in Bartow. 
Dr. A. L. Shealy, of the state agricul- 
tural experiment station, said Florida 
farmers could save thousands of dollars 
yearly by keeping their stock from be- 
ing bruised or crippled. 
7 7 7 
An automatic juicer developed by 
the Morey Food Machinery Co., As- 
toria, N. Y. which will dispense juice 
at the rate of eighteen oranges a min- 
ute, automatically discharging the skin, 
pulp, and seeds into a disposal unit is 


Billy Sessions, Duval County 4-H Club boy, accepts the adult trophy as winner of the Chicken 


of Tomorrow contest for 1949 from G. L. 


Lyle (center), vice-president of A & P. 


Looking 


on are, left to right: N. R. Mehrhof, state contest chairman and Extension poultry husband 
man, University of Florida; George Pierce, Jacksonville poultryman at whose plant the chickens 
were dressed, and Seymour Wright (far right), manager of the Oak Crest farm, the co-entrant 


Gunn reports. Gunn bases his figures 

on the United States department of ag- 

riculture inventory of livestock on 
farms for January 1, 1949. 

% @ 

Florida Guernsey 


7 

Cattle club has 
scheduled a promotional sale of regis- 
tered Guernseys at Mariana on Septem- 


ber 22. 


ae ne 
A deal to sell the William P. Mc- 
Donald Corporation citrus properties, 
worth an estimated $3,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000, to Clinton Industries, Inc., 
parent company of Snow Crop Mar- 
keteers, was pending late last month. 

, 6 2 
Arrangements have been made with 
the University of Miami, by the Flor- 
ida Tropical Fruit Growers association, 
to open a lime juicing plant in one of 
the university’s large and well equipped 
buildings at Richmond Field. W. J. 
McLeod, president of the association, 
reports the machinery for the plant has 


scheduled to go on the market this 
month. 
of 5 7 
Canned citrus juices are in short sup- 
ply over the nation, and high prices 
have made the available supply “shelf 
items” according to the Florida Citrus 
commission. The average price of a 46 
ounce can of orange juice, -based on 
territorial differences, is about 42 cents. 
Tke commission says the price should 
be about 35 cents. 
a Oe 
Tick eradication held the spotlight 
at the annual conference of the Flor- 
ida State Market managers in Jackson- 
ville. 
5 A 7 sf 
Indian River Citrus League’s new 
advertising and promotion committee 
is reported already in full swing. Mem- 
bers are: J. V. D’Albora, Cocoa; E. 
M. “‘Ed” Poe, Vero Beach; M. U. “Red” 
Mounts, West Palm Beach; L. M. John- 
son, Stuart; Tom Platt, DeLand; 


Charles D. Kime, Fort Pierce; James 
Oxford, Cocoa; and Marcel Boudet, 
Vero Beach. 
e + 
Norris Cattle company bought 200 
head of Brahman cattle from the H. 
T. Bar Stock farms of Herman Taylor 
& Sons at Natchetoches, La., R. G. 
(Bob) Herrmann, general manager of 
the Norris company, announced. The 
cattle were the entire 1948-49 produc- 
tion of the Taylor farms. 
yng 
George Ware, Leesburg banker and 
solid backer of the Florida Citrus Mu- 
tual, will take charge of studies of the 
possibilities of setting up insurance and 
financial facilities for the Florida co- 
operative. 
ee 9 
Those who attended the 14th an- 
nual Dairy Field day at Gainesville got 
a look at the new dairy research unit, 
now under construction, under direc- 
tion of Dr. A. L. Shealy. 
4¢9 
Many more people are expected to 
take out licenses as citrus fruit dealers 
this season than last. Main reason will 
be that truckers handling fruit direct 
from the grove without grade and size 
tests under the new citrus law will be 
required to have a license. 
4 7 7 
An artificial breeding association to 
reduce breeding costs and to produce 
good calves for replacements or for 
sale to farmers and 4-H club boys was 
organized recently by a group of Brow- 
ard County dairymen with the assist- 
ance of County Agent B. E. Lawton. 
Proved bulls will be used in supplying 
breeding for cows owned by associa- 
tion members. Members own 6500 
cows and plans are to expand to in- 
clude all dairymen in the county. 
5 7 7 
Florida Fruit & Vegetable associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Sarasota October 13, 14. The associa- 
tion will sponsor a trade fair with 
thirty-five booths, in which suppliers 
to the industry will exhibit their goods, 
and services. Jack Gordon, who has 
successfully managed fairs throughout 
Florida, will be in charge of exhibits. 
More than 300 members are expected 
to attend. 
7 7 7 
Pan American World Airways cut 
air cargo rates to Latin American coun- 
tries up to 50 per cent starting the 
first of this month. Special reductions 
for cargoes over 3300 pounds have also 
been added. 


7 yg 7 


Railroads appear to be on the brink 
of freight reductions for Florida cit- 
rus due to expanding competition by 
truck transportation. The Southern 
Freight association met in Atlanta to 
discuss cuts as much as 28 cents a box 
on certain routes. The benefit to the 
Florida citrus industry may be as much 
as $10,000,000, should proposed cuts 
go through. 

7 7 7 

Horace Fulford, former animal hus- 

bandryman at the State Range Cartle 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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ATLAS 
SAND TIRES / 


CUT GROVE COSTS... 
KEEP VEHICLES MOVING 





Greater surface contact area and 

low inflation pressures of Atlas Sand 
Tires "float” heavy loads over sand 
without digging in. 

Results: Lower repair bills, because of 
less engine strain. Lower fue/ billsbecause 
less power is needed. Lower grove 

costs because vehicles and men keep 
working. 

ATLAS—pioneer of sand tires, finest ever 
made. See your local Standard Oil dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 








Dolomite? 4/ DOLOMITE? 
That's the stuff that grows 


extra dollars on your trees! 


»: d/p DOLOMITE is the stuff that gets you 

the biggest return from your fertilizer in- 

. vestment—the stuff that renews the proper 

acid-alkali balance in the soil—the stuff that adds the 

calcium and magnesium needed for vigorous growth, 

quality fruit. Is it any wonder, then, that grower after 

grower will tell you that d /p DOLOMITE grows him 

extra dollars? To grow more dollars this season, start 
your d/p DOLOMITE application right now! 


DOLOMITE g 


OCALA, FLORIDA 





We are exclusive Dealers in Tampa and adjacent territory 
MYERS PUMPS, WATER SYSTEMS 
and IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE STOCK OF REPAIR PARTS — PROMPT SERVICE 


MAYTAG APPLIANCE CO. 
1213 FRANKLIN STREET PH.M1108 TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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BEST RECIPE OF THE MONTH 





Prizes for the best recipe for the 
month are as follows: 
Best Recipe - - - 
Next Best Recipe - 
All other recipes published — One 
three-year subscription to the FLoRipa 
Grower. Winners who are subscribers 
already may have their subscriptions 
extended or may order the magazine 
sent to others. The magazines reserves 
the right to reprint any recipe in sub- 
sequent publications. 


$3.00 
$2.00 


First Prize: 
MANGO CUSTARD IN 
MERINGUE 


2 cup Sugar 


SHELI 


3 tablespoons cornstarch 
teaspoon salt 
2 cups milk 
3 egg yolks 
1 cup mango plup 
Prepare mango pulp by mashing 
good ripe mango and adding a little 
sugar. Let stand to draw out the juice. 
Mix sugar, cornstarch and salt together 
and stir into milk until smooth. Cook 
over boiling water, stirring frequently, 
until mixture is as thick as mayonnaise. 
Beat egg yolks slightly and pour milk 
mixture over eggs. Put mixture back 
over boiling water and cook, stirring 
constantly for three minutes. Add 
mango pulp and chill. 
Meringue Shell 
3 egg whites 
cup sugar 
Pinch of salt 
Set oven for slow baking 300 degrees 
F. Beat egg whites until stiff but not 
dry. Add pinch of salt and sugar, a 
tablespoon at a time. Cover bottom of 
pie pan with meringue and spoon re- 
mainder around side of pan. Bake a 
full hour. Turn off oven and open door. 
Cool meringue in 
shrinkage. 
before serving, pour chilled 
custard into meringue shell and ar- 
range mango slices on top.—Mrs. J. J. 
Ross, Bradenton, Florida. 
Second Prize: 
ORANGE-COCON UT CAKE 


cup shortening 


oven to prevent 


Just 


cup sugar 
2 eggs 

; cup milk 
> cup candied orange peel 
2 cups flour 

teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup coconut, fresh or dried } 
1 teaspoon orange extract | 


Beat eggs until light; add half of | 
sugar and beat together. Add shorten- 
ing which has been creamed with the 
other half of sugar and blend well. Add 
milk and coconut, finely cut candied 





orange peel, flavoring, and, lastly, flour | 
sifted with salt and baking powder. | 
Beat well together and bake as either | 
a loaf or layer cake. If cake is baked | 
as a loaf in round pan with spout in 
center, cook in moderate oven—300 to | 
350 degrees F—for thirty to forty | 
minutes. If baked on lower heat for | 
half the time and then on higher tem- 
perature to finish, it will make a very | 
crisp crust. 

If orange peel is unavailable, cut skin 
of three oranges into strips, cover with 
water, and boil until tender, about one- 


half hour. Drain. Bring '2 cup water 


and 1 cup sugar to a boil, add peel, and 
boil gently until syrup is almost ab 
sorbed. 
—Mrs. 
Florida. 


Drain, cool, and roll in sugar 


Lloyd T. Everett, DeLand, 


7 7 7 
Honorable Mention 
PORK CHOPS A 


6 or 8 px 


LA MARIE 
sh ol 
Can oxtail soup 

1 cup hot water 

Pineapple slices or applesauce 

Have skillet sizzling hot. Brown 

pork chops on both sides. Place in bak- 
ing dish or pan; spread out and cover 
with can of oxtail soup diluted with 
one cup hot water. Cover and bake in 
moderate oven 


one hour. 


(350 degrees F.) for 
Serve with broiled slices of 
pineapple or applesauce. Any number 
of pork chops can be used. During bak- 
ing, baste when needed with soup solu- 
tion.—Mrs, Hoppe, Milton, 
Florida. 


George 


7 7 7 


CRANBERRY SALAD 


1 pound can whole cranberr 
I orange 
1 envelope unflavored 
4 cup cold water 
1 orange 

Put orange, 
food chopper. Add cranberry sauce. 
Soak gelatine in cold water for two 
minutes and place cup with gelatine in 
boiling water, heating until dissolved. 
Add to cranberry-orange mixture. Mix 
well. Turn into individual molds and 
chill until firm. Serve on crisp lettuce. 
—Mrs. Leone Vilas, Miami, Florida. 
7 7 7 


PINEAPPLEADEI 


2 cups water 


rind and all, through 


I cup sugar 

I can crushed pineapple 

3 limes 

4 cups ice water 

Boil 2 cups water with sugar for ten 

minutes. Cool. Add pineapple and 
juice from limes. Stir and add 4 cups 
ice water. Serve very cold.—Mrs. I 


Trowell, Hialeah, Florida. 





TRACE wank NEG, v. S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR PRICKLY HEAT 


For relief of itching and Irritation 
of Prickly Heat, Diaper Rash 
Scrotal and Leg Chafes, and 
tender irritated feet. Ards in re- 
lieving itching and 
caused by girdles, trusses, artifi- 
cial limbs, tight shoes and clothes 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 


discomfort 


Manufactured by 


TAMPA DRUG COMPANY 


——— 














FRANK 

ost oF us admire and prefer 
M frankness in action as well as in 
expression of opinion. It may not al- 
ways be diglomatic to be frank, but it 
it more businesslike and, even in social 
relations, generally prevents misunder- 
standings, with a small temporary 
shock at times. 

A couple of years ago, in talking 
with a nationally known writer, we 
fell to discussing hotels in a representa- 
tive American city. There were two 
that were always rated as the best, the 
choice depending on various qualifica- 
tions. Finally my friend said: ‘Well, 
I prefer the open sin at the Stoneham 
to the the 
Brownley.”” (Of course those are not 
real hotel names. ) 

Another well known critic, writing 
about some recent movies, mentioned 
the fact that a certain one was con- 
demned by the Legion of Decency. He 
declared that he could never under- 
stand why most critics crack down on 
French movies, where people act like 
people, and keep on approving a “lot 
of Hollywood hogwash in which ill- 
making innuendos are used as substi- 
tutes for good, honest lust.” 

I was rather shocked, many 
ago, when a philosophic friend discuss- 
ing the theatre, declared that “‘coarse 


insidious artfulness of 


years 


comedy is all right — if it’s coarse 
enough.” 

After all we can be frank without 
being rough; we can be truthful with- 
out being uncouth. That is really the 
American way. 

5 7 
BATS 
HE OTHER DAY, while working in a 
half-dark portion of a farm build- 
ing, I was suprised to see a small “bird” 
dart about the room. A second look 
proved it to be a bat, but I did not 
follow the usual custom of batting him 
about and putting an end to his career. 
I happen to be one of the few who ad- 
mire bats and think they should live 
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HIMNEY° 
CORNER 


and do the work that nature expects 
of them. 





While some of the larger bats in 
warm climes live on fruit, or suck the 
blood of larger animals, the common 
bats of the United States live on in- 
sects that they take while in flight. 
The mosquito would be a more serious 
pest if it were not for bats. Some 
towns appreciate this fact to the extent 
of building special shelters for the bats 
that supply their local protection. 

The bat is the only mammal that 
truly flies. Others, such 
squirrel, can sail for a short distance 
but cannot rise on wings. The bat has 
a remarkable extension of the finger 
bones which support the membrane 
that corresponds to the wings of a 
bird. Science has recently developed 
the fact that bats have a sort of radar 
system by which they avoid objects 
in the dark. Rooms have been strung 
with wires, darkened entirely, and bats 
turned loose with the result that they 
touched none of the wires in flight, 
which would have sounded an electric 
signal. They are remarkable animals. 

Do not believe any of the old-wives 
tales about bats. They do not get in 
your hair. They will not bite the baby 
unless he catches them. They will not 
sew up the children’s ears. They are 
an important part of our economy 
and deserve protection. 

a 
HEAT 
a THis is being written the entire 
country is undergoing what we 
hope will be the closing days of one 
of the hottest periods of many years. 
In some the heat has been 
accompanied by good rains, so the 
growing crops have prospered famous- 
ly. In other places there has been a 
serious drought which has hampered 
crops seriously. 

But the talk is mostly about the 
heat and how the average person re- 
acts to it. In winter folks complain 
about the cold and wish for the good 
old summertime—except, of course, in 
Sunny Florida, where the winter 


as flying 


sections 

















weather is always perfect! In the sum- 
mer when they get too warm folks 
wish for that soothing balm that cool 
or cold weather brings. 
cannot be satisfied! 

I know what it is to be too hot. As 
a younger man I suffered a sun-stroke 
that almost put out my lights. I was 
working at a job where two of us were 
attempting foolishly to keep up with a 
machine which called for a three or 
four man force. I have always felt that 
the excitement and anxiety to win 
called for more energy than should have 
|been expended under those circum- 
stances, and the physical system just 
| bogged down. The cooling apparatus 
| could not take care of the demand of an 
overworked engine. 

I believe that most people can stand 
| extreme heat if they will be philosophi- 
cal about it. If we realize that we have 
|a condition that worry will not affect 
j;and that our principal job is to keep 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Compare Production... 





Youll find the 
best crops in Florida 
have been grown with 


NACO products and services! 


For a larger crop of high quality 


fruit and healthier groves .. . 
plan now on using NACO 
services and 5-STAR BRAND* 


fertilizers this fall. 


Has a Naco man called on you 
lately? If not. drop us a card. 


You'll receive prompt attention. 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 


*5-STAR 
Brands 


contain 


ZINC 

IRON 
MANGANESE 
MAGNESIUM 
COPPER 


plus BORON 














Wood Decay 


on your 
Farm with 


Dow Wood Preservative 
A Pentachlorophenol 
Concentrate 


quick facts about 
Pentachlorophenol 


fore it starts. 


farm. 


No objectic nable odor 


Stops destruction by rot and insects be- 
Is easily mixed and applied right on the 


Adds years of life to all wood jucts. 
Is recommended by many Agricultural 


may be used 
control of termites. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 
“Penta on the Farm” 


Experiment Stations. 
SOIL POISONING FOR TERMITE 
CONTROL 
The preservative solution prepared as di- 


rected in the USDA Farmers Bulletin #1993 
to poison soil to aid in the 


COLLINS FEED & SUPPLY CO. 


MIAMI 38, FLORIDA 


N.E. 94th St. & FEC Ry. 


Distributors for 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHONE 7-7603 
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PLEASURE 


SCENERY-LEVEL ROUTES 


For the utmost in smooth-riding, air-conditioned travel luxury, 
let your friendly Trailways agent help plan your next trip— 
through Florida or across the nation! 

ASK YOUR AGENT ABOUT OUR 
SPECIAL CHARTER BUS SERVICE 


TAMIAMI 
Tampa 1, Florida 


TRAILWAYS 


Pere ei Le a 


Rieet Coat and Prerglades Sectsow of blerida to 


Miame 





PARA GRASS 


Experiment Station tests show 
Sodium Trichloroacetate (TCA) 
to be an effective control for 
Para, Bermuda, Napier, and 
other noxious perennial grasses. 
TCA is now available in 50 lb. 
and 100 lb. drums. 


DOWFUME MC-2 


Dow’s new soil fumigant for use 
in controlling weed seed, grass 
seed, nematodes and other soil 
infesting insects in: 

Seed beds 

Nurseries 

Greenhouses 

Potting soil 


Write for information and prices 


COLLINS FEED & SUPPLY CO. 
N. E. 94th St. & FEC Ry. 


Miami 38, Florida 


Phone 7-7603 


Distributors for 
The Dow Chemical Company and E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 




















CONTAINERS — That's our Business ! 
Manufaeturers of 
WIREBOUND BOXES 
NAIL PACKAGES 
_ HAMPERS 


MILLS 
AT 


NOCATEE, FLORIDA 
MANATEE, FLORIDA 


CRATE COMPANY 








VINCEN 


sYsSTtTe mM —— 
DEHYDRATION 
EQUIPMENT 
Turn WASTE to 
Valuable BY-PRODUCTS 


DAN B. VINCENT, Inc. 
3408 HENDERSON BLVD. 
H 5459 TAMPA, FLA. 








ATTENTION! !!! 
Citrus Shippers and Packers 


EXCELSIOR 


IS THE BEST PACKING MATERIAL 
FOR PACKING BAGS AND BULK 
FRUIT 

@ DOES NOT SHIFT 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
station at Ona, has resigned to accept 
a position with a private ranching op- 
eration. 

5 7 7 
Results of grape breeding work at 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
station, Leesburg, and from the vine- 
yard of Dr. Charles Demko, Altoona, 
were presented at the midsummer show 
and convention of the Florida Grape 
Growers association at Eustis. 
7 7 7 
The planning committee of the Flor- 
ida West Coast Poultry Producers as- 
sociation has mapped out the follow- 
ing program for the coming year: Au- 
gust 9, Discussion of plans for Florida 
Poultry institute; August 29, Poultry 
Institute sessions, Camp McQuarrie, 
Ocala National forest; October 11, Re- 
port on egg production by Donald L. 
Brocke, association agricultural econo- 
mist, University of Florida; December 
13, Movie, Improvement in Breeding 
and Pullorum Disease control, and talk 
by Dr. D. C. Gillis; February 14, Panel 
discussion, Rearing of Broilers and Pul- 
lets, led by Ervin Podric; April 11, 
Talk by Dr. C. D. Gordon, former 
director of Chinsegut Hill Experiment 
station, on rearing, feeding, and man- 
agement of flocks; June 13, Discussion 
of poultry diseases and parasites, with 
speakers to be selected. 
y 7 7 
Sorrento Groves, Inc., of Orlando, 
purchased a total of 354 acres of citrus 
groves in Lake county for $370,000. 
They bought 224 acres from Lake 
County Fruit Corp. for $203,500; one- 
half interest in 130 acres for $83,000 
from Betty Daniells, trustee; and the 
other half of the same 130 acres from 
Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Carleton for a like 
Harry Greene, of Orlando, 
is president of Sorrento Groves, Inc. 


amount. 


oA 7 7 


Southern farms had 386,000 acci- 
dents last year that made a resident of 
one farm in every seven the victim of 
some type of accident. Persons under 
14 had relatively more accidents from 
stepping on or striking against objects. 
Similarly the 14 to 24-year-olds ex- 
ceeded all other groups in accidents due 
to motor vehicles and those due to 
burns and shock. The 25-44 year 
group exceeded others in accidents in- 
volving machinery and hand tools, 
while the 45-64 group had relatively 
more accidents from handling objects 
such as heavy equipment. The over- 
65 group were most liable to falls and 
also to accidents involving animals, 
which apparently presented a greater 
hazard to elderly people. 


7 7 7 


Florida Citrus Mutual is aiming at 
90 per cent of the state’s citrus ton- 
County groups have been ap- 
pointed for localized campaigns. Mer- 
ton L. Corey, organizational director 
of Mutual, said action of the executive 
committee of the Florida Bankers as- 
sociation in giving Mutual a vote of 
confidence and urging member banks 
to cooperate with Mutual would go a 
long way in “helping us take our mes- 
sage right to the growers who up to 
now have not seen fit to come along 
with the majority.” Mutual was 


nage. 


boosted by the Indian River Citrus 

league’s promise to stick with the co- 

operative through the 1949-50 season. 
7 A 7 


The Brahman bull will have his pic- 
ture on a United States postage stamp 
if R. G. (Bob) Herrmann, manager of 
the Norris Cattle company, gets his 
wish. Herrmann and other cattlemen 
are urging the Post Master General’s 
othice to issue a special commemorative 
stamp for the Brahman centennial to 
be held in Charleston, $. C. Sept 27- 
Oct. 1. 
centennial which is expected to draw 
thousands of cattlemen to the South 
Carolinan city. 


Herrmann is secretary of the 


7 7 7 


Brachiaria piligera, an Australian 
grass, has been discovered in Seminole 
county by F. T. Meriwether, prominent 
farmer and cattleman of the area. Of- 
ficials of the division of grasses, Smith- 
sonian institute, Washington, D. C. 
believe the grass is the first to ever be 
found in the United States. Their the- 
ory was that the seed came from Aus- 
tralian or New Zealand fertilizer used 
in Seminole county celery fields. 

7 7 7 

Folks on the Kicco Ranch east of 
Lake Wales are making hay 
the sun shines or not. They have a ma- 
chine that will handle about 3700 
pounds of Pangola grass an hour, turn- 
ing out 1200 pounds of dried hay 
ready for use as feed or for storage. 


whether 


: 7 7 
The 1949 flue-cured tobacco crop 
started selling late last month on mar- 
kets of the Florida-Georgia belt. The 
sales day was extended to five and one 
half hours, five days a week. The South 
Carolina and North Carolina border 
belts open market August 2, and the 
North Carolina eastern belt August 16. 
7 7 7 
The 


Poultry 


West 


meeting in 


annual Florida 
Institute's De- 
Funiak Springs, proved to be highly 
interesting with a number of the state’s 


second 


best known poultrymen on the pro 
The poultry- 
dressing and feed-mixing plants in the 


gram. group toured 


vicinity. A few of the well known 
speakers on hand were Dr. M. W. Em- 
mel, veterinarian, Gainesville Experi- 
ment station; F. W. Risher, poultry 
marketing specialist, State Marketing 
bureau, Jacksonville; Dr. D. C. Gillis, 
veterinarian, Livestock Sanitary board, 
Tallahassee; and Phil Taylor, Super- 
vising Inspector, state department of 
agriculture, Tallahassee. 


7 7 7 


Reports from county agents and 
growers indicate this is one of the best 
season mango growers have had in a 
long time. Palm Beach county reports 
a fine crop and Lee County growers 
say their crop is one of the best from 
both quantity and quality standpoints 
that they have had in many years. 
Growers say there is always a market 
for the fruit, but supply has been too 
small. The Hayden mango, which has 
dominated other varieties for years, is 
being challenged by some of the newer 
varieties, including the Fascell, Kent, 
Zill, and others, according to Dr. 
Herbert S. Wolfe, professor of horti- 
culture at the University of Florida. 


(Continued on Page 17 
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Farm Work Sags at Season End 


Migratory Workers Move I 


nto Other Areas Until Fall 


By Mare CAMPBELI 


Informational Representative, 


MPLOYMENT in agricultural and re- 

lated activities reached slightly 
over 71,000 at the height of the cur- 
rent season despite two hurricanes, two 
floods, one freeze, and an extended 
drought. Peak employment last year 
in these same activities was estimated 
at 70,000. 


Decline in agricultural employment 
started in mid-February and has con- 
tinued its downward trend sharply to 
approximately 37,000 at the end of 
May. Out-migration of an estimated 
30,000 migratory workers to Seaboard 
states has occurred at a rapid rate. 
During the week ending May 20, 
eighty-six crews including 3,065 of 
these workers sought information, as 
they left Florida, concerning employ- 
ment in other states at the Gross In- 
formation station maintained by the 
Florida State Employment service. 

Citrus activities which account for 
about half the agricultural and related 
employment are chiefly in the central 
and southern of the state. 
Vegetable harvesting activities, com- 
prising 36 per cent of the agricultural 
workers, are also in the central and 
southern sections, with the largest con- 
centration in the Okeechobee Lake 
area. 


sections 


Movement of large groups of work- 
ers from supply to demand areas within 
the state during the season was effect- 
ed by careful planning of the Farm 
Placement division of the Employment 
service, thereby making it possible for 
the crops to be harvested without any 


Florida Industrial Commission 


major losses being encountered. 

Now that the season is over in Flor- 
ida, migratory workers have been 
directed to other employment up the 
Eastern seaboard where they 
employed farm 
November, when 
begins in Florida. 


will be 
until 
harvest 


in activities 


the next 


Approximately 31,700 workers were 
placed in agricultural activities by the 
Florida State Employment service from 
November 1948-May 1949, an average 
of 150 a day. 


7 . if 


Bees To Boost Crops 


FE’ ORIDA growers of truck crops real- 
ize that bees are very important in 
setting such fruits as cucumbers and 
watermelons, as 
honey. 


well as in making 

John D. Haynie, apiculturist, with 
the State Agricultural Extension serv- 
ice, says a number of growers are rent- 
ing colonies of bees to insure pollination 
of their cucumbers and watermelons. 
He says one colony is sufficient for pol- 
linating about 3 acres of melons or cu- 
cumbers. If the field is larger than 100 
acres, the bees should be placed near 
the center. 

Orren Davis, a Gainesville beekeeper, 
rented ten colonies to J. A. White- 
hurst, one of the largest cucumber 
growers in Sumter county. Ways and 
means of distributing colonies of bees 
for pollination were discussed at a re- 
cent meeting of beekeepers in Live Oak. 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
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Aut of our efforts over a span of forty years have 
been directed toward one goal—the betterment of Florida 


agriculture. 
and field study 
“The X-CEL 
very happy to do so. 
Florida agricultural problem. 


All that we have learned by experience, research 
is available to you. 

Man Can Help You Plan” 
Please feel free to consult us about any 


and will be 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS—Each bag of X-CEL feed 
contains a premium coupon which is redeemable in nationally 


advertised merchandise. 


Write for catalog. Then select your 


merchandise and save X-CEL coupons. 


“Florida Feeds 
for Florida Needs” 


JACKSON 
GRAIN CO. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


AIRCRAFT & CARGO 
OCEAN MARINE 
INLAND MARINE 


SINCE 1909 
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Epperson and Co. 


Machinery and Supplies 
130-132 South Franklin St. 
Ph. M2688 Tampa, Florida 
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@ SUMMER EGG PRODUCTION @ 
with CAMPHOR TREE New Ham 


for sale at 
Rt. 8, Box 600, Tampa 5, Fia. 
@ BENTON’S POULTRY FARM @ 
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Lower Farm Prices 


(Continued from Page 3) 
this 
illustration, 


time. Let us, for purposes of 
assume that prices of 
things farmers buy in the next ten 
years gradually return to the position 
they occupied ten years ago, in 1939. 
If this situation occurred, then a dollar 
placed in savings today will buy, in 
ten years, about $1.65 worth of farm 
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production items or about $2.00 worth 
of farm family living items. 

Compare this with the situation 
where dollars were placed in saving 
during the period 1935-39. Those 
dollars today would purchase only 50 
to 60 cents’ worth of production and 
family living items. This is certainly 
a strategic time to build up a reserve. 

As farm prices generally begin to 
fall, with prospects of further declines 





P. O. Box 680 





DEALERS WANTED 


ALL METAL — WIND PROOF 


Fruit and Vegetable Paper Holder 
Available in all Paper Sizes 


Pat. Pending 


co. 


Manufactured & Distributed 


TURNER SUPPLY 


iddress All Inquiries To 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 











WALKER 


for dependability 


Successful growers depend on Walker Proven Products 
for the answers to growing problems of soil fertilization, 
fumigation and insect and fungus control 


The Walker Field Service brings the Walker laboratories 


and research facilities to your fields. 


Walker will advise 


you in cne integrated program, of the correct methods 
and applications suited to your own special requirements 
— based on soil analysis, climatic conditions and exten- 


Sive experience 


For maximum yield — depend on Walker 


Ask for a 


consultation, without obligation on your part, of course. 


\ 
\. Dealers name 


in your community on request 


Telephone 6771 


ALKER FERTILIZER CO. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


1949 


ahead, it would seem to be sound 
business to spread risks by diversifi- 
cation. Diversification serves the pur- 
pose also of allowing more efficient use 
of labor and machinery. 

More and more emphasis should be 
placed on efficiency—labor efficiency, 
feed efficiency, machine efhciency. 
Margins of profits are shrinking. The 
shrinkage can be minimized by close 
attention to efficiency in all depart- 
ments. Little corners count 
when margins are narrow. 

Yes, there are many things Florida 
farmers can do to help maintain their 
profits and their standard of living. 
There are always examples of success 


much 


and industry among Florida farmers, 
even in the depths of a depression. If 
a few can farm successfully during 
The 


first step in that direction is to prepare 


hard times, many more can do so. 


for hard times during good times— 
looking ahead, not living in the past. 


7 7 y 


Conserving Soil 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Gilley, Negro farmer near Monticello, 
will leave August 18 for Hancock 
county, where he will be 
awarded $100 prize money for being 
selected as the outstanding Negro con- 
servation farmer of Florida. Gilley also 
will compete with other Negro farmers 
of the south for the grand prize. The 
contest is sponsored by the Southwide 
Soil Conservation Jamboree associa- 
tion who annually donate $1300 for 
the promotion of conservation farm- 
ing for negroes. Gilley owns an 80- 
acre farm of rolling land in the Jef- 
ferson Soil Conservation district. He 
has applied all of the conservation 
measures planned for his farm by SCS 
technicians. He stated as a result of 
conservation farming he had paid for 
the land, constructed 
built and furnished a five room house, 
purchased a new pickup, and raised 
ten children. 


Georgia 


new fences, 


7 7 7 
The board of 


Marion Soil Conservation district, in 


supervisors of the 


a recent meeting, voted to supply all 
of the vocational agriculture classes 
in Marion with the USDA 
magazine. The yearly subscription for 
the magazine will be paid for by the 
soil district board. ‘The supervisors 
feel that information on soil conser- 
vation found in the magazine will be 


B. B. Beck, 


county 


of value to the classes,” 
Chairman, said 
7 7 7 

The Cowpen Slough Water Control 
project in the Sarasota Soil Conserva- 
district, is about 70 per 
complete, D. W. Pittman, 
conservationist of Lakeland, announ- 
ced recently. The project has a water- 
shed of 41,000 acres, much of which 
have been subject to severe flooding 
A_ properly 
designed canal, seven miles long, was 
started in late June 1948. Pittman 
says that 10,000 acres of land, for- 
merly too wet for use, will be available 
for year round pasture when the 
project is completed. Ranchers and 
farmers bordering on the canal are 
receiving assistance from the local Soil 
Service technicians in 
planning small lateral ditches and are 
seeding adapted grasses on land for- 


tion cent 


district 


during the wet season. 


Conservation 





merly unfit for grazing. This project, 
one of the largest in the state, has been 
coordinated by the board of super- 
visors of the Sarasota Soil Conservation 
district. Rancher C. H 
chairman of the board 


Downs is 


7 7 7 
GROUND CHICKS EARLY 
If chickens are to be raised on the 
ground, it is advisable to put them on 
it early. Birds that are kept on wire 
for several weeks experience a definite 
setback 


ground and sometimes there are heavy 


when they are put on the 


losses among such birds. Clean land 


on which grass is growing is im 
portant in chicks on the 


ground.—Agricultural News Servic 


raising 





Cut Grass . . . Weeds ¥) 


The Jeri Power Scythe is a fast, efficient 
power mower, designed to do one job well.~ 
Always ready. No unhooking of other im- 
plements before you begin te work. Cuts 
weeds, grass and brush alongside build- 
ings, trees and fences fast and easy. Elimi- 
nates grueling hand trimming. Ruggedly 
constructed . . . will give years of service 
with @ minimum of core. Wide 36" sickle 
bar follows ground contours easily . . cuts 
14" from ground. Perfect 2 wheel balance 
mokes the Jari easy to handle 

Is ideal for cutting 

weeds and brush in 

ditches and along roads 

and highweys. 


Is easy to maneuver in 
tight corners and 
cramped spaces. Trims 
up close te fences and 
buildings. 


Special sickle ber guard 
prevents nicking and 
scraping bork of trees 
when working in or- 
chords and nurseries. ee 


Come in and see it today! 


Lexrestey, / — 
AA M, MUA 


TAMPA — P. ©. BOX 3276 —— FLORIDA 


PERF-O-RAIN Low Pressure Sprinkling 


Amazing results. Even penetration Ike 
a Secds sprout, crops thrive Save 
Pasture, truck to 
crop 


Galy 


scturcd-Enginecred-Sold by 


a a ee Oe Oe 


3905S East Broadway 
150 Hooper St. San 


Tampa 5S. Florida 
3, Gat 


Francisco 





Water Control News 


(Continued from Page 5) 
gained 2 pounds a day on grass alone. 
Some rich muck-land will feed two 
animals to an acre! 

Dr. Allison and Southern Florida 
people regard ramie very seriously; no 
has great. 
Ramie research is conducted at the ex- 


discouragement been too 
periment station twenty-four hours a 
day. Few doubt ramie is a coming tex- 
, Ramie 
is being manufactured at the station, 
and several private plants daily. Op- 
timism is high. Water control is a 
“natural” for ramie, since it would as- 


tile. The guess is “how soon?” 


sure reasonably dependent ramie crops. 

Work and cost of the program have 
been broken down into four general 
areas including the upper St. John’s 
River area, $21,025,000; Kissimmee 
River area, $34,866,000; Lake Okee- 
chobee area, $95,681,000; the 
East Coast area, $53,393,000. Total is 
$208,135,000—federal share $171,- 
041,000 and $749,000 annually for 
maintenance; Florida’s share is $29,- 
162,000 and $3,034,000 annually for 
maintenance, and an estimated $7,- 
942,000 for costs of land and reloca- 
tion. 


and 


Congress approved $70,000 for the 
first phase of the work on June 30, 
1948, and authorized appropriation of 
$16,300,000 at the same time. Florida 
has passed the necessary laws to get the 
work in action and put up its share 
of the first expenses. Federal appropri- 
ation is expected at any time. 

First work, due to get underway 
late this month, will be in Broward 
county. This is a $2,644,000 job which 
includes the construction of levees 
west of Fr. Lauderdale and northwest 
of Miami. These levees are the first 
move to protect Lower East Coast 
cities from flood waters rushing south 
and east. There are seventeen counties 
included in this great district. In- 
cluded, either wholly or partly, are 
Dade, Broward, Palm Beach, Hendry, 
Glades, Highlands, Martin, St. Lucie, 
Okeechobee, Indian River, Oseola, 
Orange, Lee, Brevard, Seminole, Polk, 
and Volusia. 

This stretch of levees constitute just 
about one-third of the eastern border 
of a gigantic water conservation area 
planned. This area costing some $33,- 
224,000 will store water Over an area 
of 1500 square miles bounded complete- 
ly by levees—an area slightly more 
than twice the size of Lake Okeecho- 
bee! It will lie in Broward, Dade, and 
Palm Beach counties. It is one of the 
major projects of the system. 

This great water area will serve 
multiple purposes. It will stop the great 
flow of water eastward and conserve 
the same water for East Coast agricul- 
tural lands when needed. It will raise 
the general water table, replenish water 
supplies for East Coast communities 
that have been dangerously low, and 
at the same time force back salt water 
intrusion in that area. 

Four present canals running south 
ward from Lake Okeechobee, main 
arteries of the Everglades Drainage 
district, to the Atlantic Ocean will 
pass through the conservation area. 
Control culverts will keep water in the 
area at will. Giant pumphouses will 


FLORIDA GROWER 
be built at both the lake end of the 


canal and where it enters the conserva- 
tion area. These pumps will function 
in bringing run-off water from the 
rich agricultural lands on the south 
and east side of Lake Okeechobee, as 
well as the flood discharge of the lake 
Or 
inversely, water may be pumped from 
the canals into the lake. The conserva- 
tion area is designed to hold its maxi- 
mum rainfall without hampering the 
flow of other waters. Land used for the 


itself, into the conservation area. 


area is of little or no agricultural value. 
Its benefit to fish and game will be im- 
measurable. 

Nearly all present canals of the old 
drainage system will be enlarged or im- 
proved. A system of new levees will 
be added around Lake Okeechobee to 
the lake. This means 
water can be stored in the lake. Total 
the program 
canals, $59,- 


encircle more 
levee construction of 
will run $47,510,000, 
948,000. 

The River area work 
vitally affects 4400 square miles of the 
state north of Lake Okeechobee. It is 
a vital link in the water control pro- 
gram since the river is the principal 
water supply to great Okeechobee. This 
area includes Lake Istokpoga, Indian 
Prarie canal, Fisheating creek, 
Taylor creek, all of which empty into 
Okeechobee. These waters will be con- 
verted into natural reservoirs by sys- 
tems of dams and levees. Existing 
canals and the Kissimmee river will 
be enlarged and cross canals dug. 


Kissimmee 


and 


In the St. John’s River Valley area 
levees will be provided at the north- 
ern outlets of Lake Poinsett, Lake 
Washington, and Lake Wilmington 
reaching to Indian river to take off 
flood waters to protect these rich lands. 

The state canal from Fort 
Myers to Stuart is scheduled for ex- 
tensive improvement. For this work 
$59,084,000, or better than one fourth 
of the cost of the entire project, has 
been designated. 


cross 


The waterway, made up from East 
to West by the St. Lucie canal, Lake 
Okeechobee, and the Caloosahatchee 
river, will be widened and deepened. 
This has two definite benefits: 1. Im- 
prove navigational facilities allowing 
larger vessels to cross the state. 2. 
Provide an extremely valuable reservoir 
and medium of water control. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to 
eliminating salt water intrusion, es- 
pecially on the Fort Myers side. Here 
along the Caloosahatchee huge spill- 
ways and dams will fight back in- 
trusion. 

In West Palm Beach this writer and 
Dr. Allison talked to Lamar Johnson, 
chief engineer, Everglades Drainage 
district. Mr. Johnson traced a vivid 
history of the battle for water and 
flood control in the Everglades region. 

The present canal system from Lake 
Okeechobee to the Atlantic was con- 
structed between 1907 and 1931. From 
1931 to 1942 the Everglades Drainage 
district, that agency charged with the 
responsibility of reclaiming the Ever- 
glades, was strangled in debt and liti- 
gation. All improvements of the 
arterial canal system stopped. How- 
ever, during this period the present 
levees around Lake Okeechobee were 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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MARLOW WATER WIZARD 
SELF-PRIMING CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Farmers like Water Wizards because these 
handy pumps do so many farm tasks so 
well. They‘re self-priming, even on high 
lifts. They’re automatic — no auxiliary 
priming devices to adjust or get out of 
order. And you can’t beat a Water Wizard 
for downright economy. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


RIDGEWOOD @ NEW JERSEY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
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This thrifty 2-inch Model 14 

pumps 6,000 gallons per hour 

—26,000 gailons on a single 
galion of fuel. 


Other Water Wizards in sizes 
1¥2- to 10-inch; 50 to 4,000 
High- and 
low-pressure models. Gasoline, 


gallons a minute. 


Diesel, or electric power. 





BELLE GLADE 
Agricultural Insecticide Co., Inc 

FORT PIERCE 

Equipment Sales and Service Co., 

305 S. Fourth Street 

PALMETTO 

Paimetto Pump and Irrigation Co., Inc 
SANFORD 

A. D. Rosier, P. O. Box 606 


SOUTH MIAMI 
Denning’s Inc., 202 Sunset Avenue 
ST. PETERSBURG 
R. H. Hall, 


1029 Central Avenue 
TAMPA 


Hall’s Pump & Appliance Co. 
4610 Florida Avenue 


TAMPA 


Maytag Appliance Co., 1213 Franklin St. 








. SAVES HAND WEEDING! 


ECONOMICAL! 


as new. Easy to apply .. . easy on the pocketbook. 
and cylinders. 25 to 180 Ibs. 


New M Hand Larvajector 


equipment. 
Florida Distributor 
WALKER FERTILIZER COMPANY e 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & 





treats up to 100 sq. ft. per hr. 
our Florida distributor can treat economically on contract basis with tractor 


- Thoswackde your seedbeds 
NOW for profits from 


your Fall Planting! 


. KILLS MOST DISEASE-CAUSING FUNGI AND NEMATODES! 
INCREASES PRODUCTION OF HEALTHY SEEDLINGS! 


LARVACIDE, the penetrating tear gas fumigant, makes worn-out soil good 
Available in 1-lb. bottles 


For large areas 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


co. 


117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON — CLEVELAND — CHICAGO — OMAHA — CINCINNATI 


— PHILADELPHIA 
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ed a a a RoR OV aticd Nematode Damage Found 


Root-Knot But One of Damages to Infested Plants 
SOUTH AFRICA GROWERS REAP PROFITS 


By Lewis S. MAxwELL 


With a market much smaller than the 
vast potential awaiting Florida growers, Ly- 
chee growers in South Africa easily market an 
annual crop many times larger than Florida 
will produce for years to come. Orchards of 
as many as 5,000 bearing trees bring high 
returns to owners. 


Union of South Africa Department of 
Agriculture figures show not only a rise in 
the volume of fruit marketed each year, but 
a steady price increase as well, reflecting a 
growing demand. An export business has been 
developed to supply a brisk foreign demand. 


A growing volume of evidence backs the 
conviction that the Lychee is destined to be- 
come an exceptionally profitable tree crop in 
Florida. Acreage plantings made now will 
assure lifetime income for their owners. 


LYCHEE ORCHARDS 


LAUREL Sarasota County FLORIDA 





Used by many leading 


growers as the most economi- 


cal source of manganese 


te, 


a PN sulphate for correcting 


. manganese deficiencies 
ee aa soil. Completely water 
soluble, it can be applied in 


@ water solution as a nutri- 
tional spray, as well as in 
dry fertilizer mixtures. 


‘ 


fecmangam 


~ 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


S$. PAT. OFFICE 





Increase YOUR Profits 


DOWFUME SOIL FUMIGANTS 


Careful field testing in Florida has shown that Dowfume Soil Fumi- 
gants control nematodes, wireworms, white grubs, and other soil pests. 


@ Lessen the incidence of soil-borne diseases by reducing the number of 
feeding lesions of insects and nematodes through which disease organisms 
enter the roots of plants. 


@ Permit development of a larger root system, thereby permitting better 


utilization of fertilizers. 


@ Increase crop yields . . . sometimes by more than 100%. 


For Details Contact 


Any Florida X-CEL Store — Or 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 





JACKSON GRAIN COMPANY 











Standard, Half, One and Two Pound 


PRESERVE & HONEY JARS 


FRICTION TOP SYRUP CANS 
EXTRA CAPS TO FIT ALL TYPES OF JARS 


LOUI WOHL & /ONS 


16th St. & 6th Ave. @ Tampa 5, Florida 








G" AT DAMAGE is caused by Nema- 
todes that do not cause root galls. 
Nematodes are one of the most numer- 
ous and widely distributed groups of 
organisms on our globe, their numbers 
often reach billions per acre. There are 
many genera and thousands of species, 
and we are convinced that the signifi- 
cance of these nematodes as carriers 
of bacteria and viruses is very impor- 
tant. 

Nematodes, or ¢elworms, are plant 
parasites about 1/64 to 1/25 of an 
inch long; they infect so far as is now 
known over 1700 species of plants. 
The degree of damage to different 
plants varies greatly; however, the 
damage is always worse on young 
plants. 

It is important to know that there 
are several types of nematodes that at- 
tack plants, while only one type makes 
the swellings we call root-knot. Some 
of the various types of nematodes are 
as follows: 

ROOT-KNOT NEMATODE, best 
known of this group is Heterodera 
rearioni. This nematode was first defi- 
nitely established as occurring in Flor- 
ida in 1889. These are very damaging 
to a large variety of cultivated and 
wild plants. 

SEDENTARY TYPES, such as the 
sugar beet nematode. In this type the 
larva protrudes from the surface of the 
root. The citrus nematode Tylen- 
chulus semipenetrans) is another ex- 
ample of a swollen sedentary type of 
root parasite. 

MIGRATORY NEMATODES, 
many of these are endoparasitic such 
as the meadow nematode of which we 
have found four species in Florida. 
They attack roots, tubers, rhizomes, 
corms, or bulbs of various crops. They 
are major pests but due to the fact that 
they move readily through the plant 
tissues they are not easily found, so 
they have been almost completely ig- 
nored. They are especially damaging 
because while entering and migrating 
through root tissues they destroy them 
by breaking through the cells. Great 
damage is due to the organisms of de- 
cay following in their wake. 

MISCELLANEOUS TYPES. One of 
these is the so-called Lance nematode. 
In Florida these have been found to be 
a pest in forest nurseries parasitizing 
seedlings of slash pines. 

The other types found in Florida are 
the Awl and the Sting nematode. Both 
feed on roots that they puncture from 
the surface with their long awl-shaped 
mouth parts. 

From now on we must think of 
nematodes presence not in terms of the 
presence of root-knot balls but in dam- 
age great and small caused by all types 
of nematodes. Also we must think of 
nematode damage not only from the 
standpoint of the galls they form and 
the irritations they cause as they pass 
through the root tissue, or attack from 
without, but from the greater damage 
of breaking down the plant tissues and 
letting untold thousands of organisms 
of decay into the plant. 


Dowfume MC-2 has given excellent 
control of all types of nematodes, other 
soil inhabiting insects, and weed seeds 
under Florida conditions. Dowfume 
W140 is the most economical control 
of soil insects when treating large areas. 
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Chats With 


Florida Beekeepers 


By Nero Derr 
A Keeper of the Bees 


en) 
b-ooeeeoroood 





P' RHAPS at some time in the life of 
every beekeeper there has been a 
time when robbing has been a serious 
problem. When it begins in earnest, 
robbing is very difficult to bring under 
control. With years of experience and 
many cases of robbing, a person learns 
to work so as not to incite the bees to 
the point of robbing. 

Even after all precautions are taken, 
it happens some time that a door or 
window in the honey house is left open 
accidentally, and the trouble begins. 
After it’s started, it seems impossible to 
keep the bees out. Even though all holes 
are made bee-proof, the bees still try to 
enter. Every morning for days after- 
wards they try all over again for an 
hour or so to see if they have a chance 
again. Remember, that so long as one 
bee can enter, they will continue their 
picnic. 

The only way to prevent or stop rob- 
bing in the honey house is to have it 
absolutely bee-proof. Some beekeepers 
laugh when I tell of an incident one 
year when I had a slow leak in a barrel 
of honey and the bees located it through 
the key-hole in the door. They kept 
up with the leak until weeks later, when 
I found what was going on. 

Perhaps robbing of weak colonies is 
your greatest worry. If the weak colony 
is robbed out when you notice the rob- 
bing, it is as well to leave it until night 
before moving it. Never move a weak 
hive that is being robbed to where a 
strong one is and place the strong one 
where the robbing was going on. Rob- 
bing will continue at the first place and 
start immediately where you have 
placed the weak colony. 

The strong colony cannot resist the 
robbers very long because all of its bees 
that are out or that leave the hive will 
return to its previous location. This 
loss is all old bees, and their force of 
entrance guards soon are killed. The 
hive is full of young bees that are not 
inclined to defense. It soon falls to the 
robbers. 

By the time one is finished, there will 
be so many robbers that they will at- 
tack most anything—even men and 
animals. In this mass attack some more 
colonies of bees may be destroyed. Once 
you have experienced some of these mass 
robbings you never live to forget it. 
You will have a horror of such things; 
and you will be more careful. 

A person should try to keep all bees 
in one yard of near equal strength. If 
increases are being made, it is well not 


(Continued on Page 17 





UVAL COUNTY swept the 1949 

Florida Chicken - of - Tomorrow 
contest by winning all ten places in 
both the adult and junior sections of 
the state contest held at Jacksonville 
recently. 

First place in the senior contest went 
to the joint entry of Billy Sessions, 4-H 
Club boy, and Oak Crest Poultry Farm 
with 15 New Hampshire cockerels 
that averaged 4.3 pounds, New York- 
dressed weight, at 12 weeks. (See pic- 
ture on page 6) That’s more than a 
pound heavier than the average broiler 
that age weighs. 

Janice Wills, 4-H Club girl of Route 
10, Jacksonville, won first place in the 
junior section with New Hampshire 
cockerels averaging 4.7 pounds at 12 
weeks. Her brother, Arnold, won sec- 
ond place. 

“Winners in the senior contest be- 
came eligible for possible selection to 
compete in the $5,000 grand award 
that A & P food stores, the contest 
sponsor, will present in 1951 to the 
poultryman winning the national fi- 


Janice 
first 
in the picture 


Wills receives a plaque for winning 
place in the Others 
(left to right) are: Arnold 
Wills, second place winner; G. L. Lyle, the 
A & P vice-president; Ralph Ellis, a third 
place winner, and (in back) Miss Pearl La- 
fitte, Duval home demonstration agent, and 
George T agent. 


jumor contest 


Huggins, assistant county 


nals,” explained N. R. Mehrhof, Uni- 
versity of Florida Extension poultry 
husbandman and state chairman of the 
contest. 

Mr. Mehrhof pointed out that junior 
winners aren’t eligible for the national 
finals they meet the much 
stricter senior contest requirements. 
The junior program is primarily edu- 
cational, he added, and is designated to 
teach farm boys and girls the proper 
way to raise chickens for commercial 
use. 


unless 


the Duval 
county edged out entries from Hills- 
borough, Nassau, and St. Lucie coun- 
ties. A total of fifty-seven adult and 
junior poultrymen entered 855 cock- 
erels in state contest. 

“Goal of the nation-wide, three-year 
program is development of a meatier 
chicken—a tastier bird with larger 
drumsticks, broader breasts, and extra 
Mr. Mehrhof 
explained. “It also should grow faster 
on less feed, so farmers could produce 
it more economically. 


In sweeping contest, 


lavers of white meat,” 


“The first three-year contest was 
climaxed with 1948’s national finals in 
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Duval Sweeps Poultry Contest 


Poultrymen Continue “Chicken of Tomorrow” Search 
By Av G. SMITH 


Delaware last year. The initial program 
was so successful that, at the request 
of the poultry industry, A & P agreed 
to continue sponsorship. There will be 
state and regional contests next year, 
with the national finals to follow in 
1951.” 
es # 


Paradise for Cows 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Of The Year. The proclamation also 
added their merits to Herrmann be- 
cause of the marked economic progress 
and welfare that accrued to the coun- 
try asa result of his industry and vision. 

Norris Cattle company today ships 
cattle into many northern states, some 
as far north as Wyoming. Not to be 
outdone, Norris breeds have found 
their way into Texas. Their export 
market concludes their operations. At 
times by plane the company’s market 
their Brahmans to Colombia, 
Haiti, Dutch Guinea, and Cuba. 

And Bob Herrmann—what is he do- 
ing now? Aside from gathering tro- 
phies and keeping his boss James Norris 
happy, the Spanish speaking cattleman 
and engineer has this for the record: 
he is the first vice president of the 
American Brahman Breeders Associa- 
tion and first vice president of the 
National Quarter Horse Association, 
both at Houston, Texas. He is also a 
director of the Southeastern Brahman 
Breeders association, its past president, 
and past secretary; a director of the 
Florida State Cattlemen’s association, 
treasurer of the Southeastern Fat stock 
Show and Sale, Inc., Treasurer of the 
Marion County Cattlemen’s asociation. 
He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Marion County Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the Ocala 
Lodge of Elks No. 286, a 32nd degree 
Mason, Florida Consistory at Jackson- 
ville, a Knight Templar, and a Shriner. 
Recently he was elected president of 
the Florida Purebred Breeders asocia- 
tion, which he organized. This associa- 
tion is dedicated to the promotion and 
development of better breeding stock 
throughout Florida’s cattle industry 
and is comprised of breeders of all 
breeds of purebred cattle. 

From inundated muckland to im- 
proved pasture land and a recognized 
“cow's paradise’ Bob Herrmann has 
given the state of Florida and Brahman 
cattlemen as well as agriculturists a 
true saga of a rapidly growing industry. 
The ultimate aim of Herrmann and 
his boss James Norris is to produce each 
year 25,000 head of 500 pound calves 
at 6 months of age. With the 110,000 
acre holdings and hard proven experi- 
and recognition behind them, 
Norris Cattle company well 
achieve this end. 


tags 
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Ninth Mango Forum 
Held in Miami 


INTH Florida Mango forum was 
held July 6th at the Miami Edison 
high school. 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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YES! GOOD QUALITY 
COSTS LESS AT SEARS 


REMODEL NOW 


SAVE AT THESE 
-—— SEARS STORES —— 


DAYTONA BEACH 
FT. MYERS 
GAINESVILLE 
ORLANDO 
TALLAHASSEE 
JACKSONVILLE 
SARASOTA 

ST. PETERSBURG 
TAMPA 

OCALA 











EASY 
TERMS 


LOW 
PRICES 


HOMART 
GUARANTEED 
ROOFING 


AT SAVINGS! 


a 2 oe ae oe ee 


ROLL ROOFING 
HEXICON SHINGLES 
3-IN-1 SHINGLES 
ASPHALT SIDING 
PLUMBING NEEDS 
BUILDERS HARDWARE 
PAINTS, VARNISHES 
FURNITURE, RUGS 











BR 


OGDE 


REDUCES DECAY 


X 


RETARDS SHRINKAGE 


1—The shine lasts longer. 


2—One third to one half the loss in weight, 


as compared with other waxing methods. 


3—The box stays full—no slack complaints. 


4—The fruit keeps fresh and firm. 


5—Much less decay in the dealers’ hands. 


SKINNER 


MACHINERY COMPANY, Inc. 
DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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My BERKELEY gives me 


A lot of water... but that’s what 
we need for real comfort in the house 
and to keep our garden watered. 
Our BERKELEY Modern Jet System No. 
056-40 gives us all this woter for a few 
pennies a day and spares time for 
real, productive work. And! know that 
BERKELEY service is my guarantee of 
long years of dependable use. 


This is a Model 056-40 
BERKELEY Deepwell Jet 
Water System — pumps 
600 gals. per hour at 
40 ft. — pressure range 
20 to 40 Ibs. Easily 
adapted to changing 
water levels. 


look under “PUMPS” in the yellow section of 
your phone book for your nearest Berkeley Dealer 


Write today for bulletin No. 505 


BERKELEY *°"" se 


556 Tift Ave., $.W. Dept. O, Atlanta, Ga. 








BERKELEY PUMPS 


Proven Performance 
West Coast Distributor 
Hillsboro Pump & 
Irrigation Co. 
TAMPA - FLORIDA 
M 1280 960 Twiggs St. 











“BERKELEY” 
WEST COAST 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Palmetto Pump Co. 
Palmetto, Florida 








ELECTRICITY 
DOES SO MUCH... 
COSTS SO LITTLE! 

a: 
SUNSHINE SERVICE 

~S A 

~ 6 
, Orx 


BIGGEST BARGAIN 
IN YOUR BUDGET! 


PLoRibA ning de COMPANY 
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Chimney Corner 


(Continued from Page 9) 

cool mentally, we can better meet the 
situation. If we start fretting and at- 
tempt to keep cool by fanning vio- 
lently we merely make matters worse. 

Eating plenty of fruit and vege- 
tables and cutting down on heat-creat- 
ing foods will help greatly; and plenty 
of good water to drink will keep the 
sweat glands working at their body 
cooling job. 

r + 7 
VITAMINS 


Eke HUMAN animal is ever looking 
for new avenues to good health. 
The Indians for ages made pilgrimages 
to certain springs to drink the waters 
for better health. Ponce de Leon made 
a great quest for “the fountain of 
youth.” Various individuals have held 
forth as great medicine men to whom 
people flocked for relief — even as 
today. 

From time to time somebody dis- 
covers—or announces—new values for 
certains foods or drinks. Often such 
announcements are for the purpose of 
advertising in which the announcer 
may have an interest. Prunes for regu- 
larity; raisins for iron; milk for good 
teeth and good general nutrition; green 
salads for mineral content—all of these 
seem pretty sensible. But to many they 
seem too simple—too much like the ad- 
vice of a Great Healer to go “wash in 
the river Jordan”. 

One of the great announcements 
that has attracted people in recent years 
has to do with vitamins. The great ap- 
peal in it is that vitamins are not com- 
monly understood. You take a pill and 
should expect results. Probably mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent by 
people for vitamin pills, with full faith 
that they would accomplish miracles. 

Personally I am old fashioned. I have 
always felt that if the proper foods 
were eaten one would not have to de- 
pend on something out of a little bottle 
to give proper nutrition. 

It was with great interest therefore 
that I read an interview recently with 
Dr. McCollum, the great authority on 
vitamins, who has done more, perhaps, 
than any other person to isolate vita- 
min values. In that interview he stated 
that he had never taken a vitamin pill; 
that if people will eat properly-bal- 
anced foods they will need no pills. 

We have the peculiar fact that many 
of our foods have been so greatly “re- 
fined” that the vitamin values were 
removed. Then, as a finishing touch 
the foods receive a shot of the vitamins 
that were removed and we have them 
“enriched.” The good doctor’s wife 
gave a general formula for the foods 
that they think necessary and palatable. 
It would be wise for the average family 
to organize such programs rather than 
depend on vitamins from a bottle. 

y 7 r 


BALANCE 


gene ss from the human view point 
often throws nature out of balance. 
\ kind lady who thought the shells 
of nuts too hard for squirrels to gnaw 
through cracked the nuts, only to find 
soon that the squirrel’s incisors had 
grown so long that they could not chew 


at all. The wearing work of opening 


the nut originally had kept teeth in bal- 
ance. On a certain Pacific island water 
was scarce. Missionaries induced the 
natives to wear clothes and wash them 
with the result that now drinking 
water is scarce because it is mostly used 
for laundry work. When coyotes and 
wolves are killed off too closely, popula- 
tions of deer and antelope are likely 
to eat them- 
selves out of a 
home. 

Nature is a 
wise old Dame. 
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Water Control News 
(Continued from Page 13) 


built, a project that contributed much 
to the present extent of development 
by sub-drainage districts and private 
interests. 

By 1942 the need for water control 
for maximum utilization of both soil 
and water, as well as drainage alone, 
was becoming generally recognized. 
Among the first to push the need was 
the Soil Science society, organized in 
1939. This group urged the Everglades 
Drainage district to assume responsi- 
bility for an over-all policy and plan 
to coordinate the activities of all 
government agencies in the execution 
of the needed work. 

This effort was timely. Two Fed- 
eral agencies, the Soil Conservation 
service and the United States Geolog- 
ical survey were then engaged in 
programs of investigations and surveys 
in the Everglades area. USSCS with the 
University of Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment station conducted a soil sur- 
vey and made water control recom- 
mendations for the Everglades area. 
United States Geological survey with 
Dade county and the Everglades Drain- 
age district made surface and sub-sur- 
face investigations. The work done by 
these groups supplied many of the basic 
facts upon which the present program 
has been developed. 

Valuable statistical information had 
been attained. But World War II held 
back construction possibilities. Yet 
the ball was starting to roll. After the 
war, during 1946 and 1947, hearings 
and conferences as well as individual 
initiative kindled the fire. During 1947 
the District United States Engineers, 
Jacksonville, started a comprehensive 
report on flood and water control for 
the Everglades and southeast coastal 
areas. Given impetus by the disas- 
trous flood that year it was completed, 
including the St. John’s and Kissimee 
River area projects, in time to be sub- 
mitted to the 1948 congress, where it 
got the green light. 

Former Governor Holland was suc- 
cessful in revamping the Everglades 
Drainage district, soon after becoming 
governor in 1941, and putting it back 
On an operating basis. Under normal 
conditions the district will pay its way 
out of existence in 1951, leaving only 


the new district. 


The great program has already left 
its mark. 
He points to the recent growth of the 
“muckland” and a> general 
spirit of progressiveness. The work 
can be completed in 10 years. Most 
pressing needs will be met first, but 
each piece of work fits into a general 


Dr. Allison bears this out. 


towns 
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for Fertiuizers 
and Bordeau's Sprays 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE 
BRAND 


Copper Sulphate 


99% PURE 


A More Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate 
is used by America’s growers than any 
other product for protection of their 
crops against plant diseases . a time- 
tested product giving you ‘Efficient, 
Low-Cost Protection 

A Your dealer can supply you with 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate for 
Bordeaux Sprays in Large Crystals, 
Small Crystals, Superfine, Snow or In 
stant (free-flowing powder). Also 
Triangle Brand Monohydrated for Cop 
per-Lime Dusts 


FREE! Send postcard today for valu 
able booklets Bordeaux Mixture — Its 
Preparation and Use and ‘‘Bordeaux 
Controls Late Blight On Tomatoes 


Also Z-C Brand Zine Sulphotes 

PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
40 Wall Street Wew York 5, WY 
230 Worth Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, 1. 
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When writing to advertisers 
please mention FLoriIDA GROWER 





‘ Beat Summer 
Drought Now! 
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Den't welt until your creps ere burning vp 
te buy FLEX-O-SEAL Irrigation Pipe. Do it 


A 

coupling makes it adaptable te level or 
rolling ground. Available in Alumi or 
Galvanized 3, 4, 6 or 
8-inch diameters. Write 
for FREE folder and 
name of nearest dealer. 

CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 

374. $. Rockwell St. 

Chicago 32, I!linois 














SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
At Popular Prices Expertly Prepared 
and Courteous Service 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDES Phone Y 1781 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 











pattern of full control. Unlike thirty 
years ago, machines will take the place 
of much expensive hand labor. New 
roads will come with the program, 
and road maintenance will be cut 
sharply by proper drainage. 
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Bee Chats 


(Continued from Page 14) 
to have real strong colonies in the same 
yard. 

When you have a yard devoted to in- 
creases and robbing starts, it is wise to 
move the hive being robbed inside a 
building for the rest of the day. Im- 
mediately place a dummy hive where 
the robbing was, and place a spoonful of 
Cyanogas inside. This traps the robbers, 
and robbing will stop in a few minutes. 
Ac all costs, don’t allow robbing to run 
wild. 
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State News 


(Continued from Page 10) 
Ft. Pierce growers and marketing 


officials are preparing for next season's 


Re 


Operations, expecting to produce an- 
other heavy output of tomatoes and 
other produce. Grade inspection for 
has been discussed. 
Lack of inspection hurt both growers 
and buyers last season. 


tomatoes widely 
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Pure bred Brahman bulls and heifers 
averaged $378 at the second annual 
Pure Bred Brahman sale in Wauchula. 
More cattle buyers were present at the 
big sale than have attended the Wau- 
chula market since it was opened more 
than a year ago. 
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Mango Forum Held 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Michael Fascell, president of the 
organization, announces that in addi- 
tion to the exhibit of well-known 
introduced and Florida varieties, there 
was a showing of some new promising 
Florida seedlings. These were the 
special interest of the Variety com- 
mittee whose members include some 
well-known horticulturists of Florida. 
Mr. Charles H. Steffani, Dade county 
agricultural agent, is Chairman. Serv- 
ing with him are T. L. Chryst of Bra- 
denton, W. R. Grove of Laurel, Mrs. 
W. J. Krome of Homestead, L. H. Zill 
of Delray Beach, Tom T. Sturrock of 
West Palm Beach, and S. John Lynch 
of the Applied Tropical Botany de- 
partment of the University of Miami. 

Besides all the varieties of mangos 
available, there were some commercial 
exhibits of varieties now being pro- 
by 
Frank Smathers of 
Miami Beach headed the commercial 
section of the exhibit. 

S. J. Lynch was exhibit chairman. 
He was assisted by Mrs. W. J. Krome, 
Homestead; Mrs. Ann Davis, Braden- 
ton; Nixon Smiley, Homestead; T. L. 
Chryst, Bradenton; James Miner, Boyn- 
Beach; Thomas Sturrock, West 
Palm Beach and Fred Herman, South 
Miami. 


pagated, and also supplies used 


mango growers. 


ton 


The program in the auditorium of 
the school featured latest information 
on mango growing, packing, and pro- 
Cessing. 
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| CLEOPATRA MANDARIN “Tristeza” 
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Trees — Nursery Stock | 
“WORLD'S VERY Finest Early Orange—The | 
patented ‘Dream Navel Orange”. Rated by 
competent citrus growers and authorities on 
citrus as: “An extremely valuable early 
seedless orange with a great future’. New 
maturity standards leave us a bare market 
until November 15th or December Ist 
Dream Navels guaranteed to pass strictest 
maturity tests every season between Octo- 
ber 5th and 15th. High profits assured by 
reason of extreme earliness and rich, full 
flavor. Reap a rich reward by selling a 
decent, honest early orange Most out- 
standing orange ever developed. Sold for 
$13.50 per box during December Sold 
either by contract budding on any stock but 
rough lemon or in lots of 1000 or more 
budeyes Budeyes 50 cents each. Trees up 
to 25 plants $7.50 each. 500 or more @ $2.00 
each Limited stock available. Royal Pur- 
ple Citrus Research Nursery, 1224 Palmer 
Street, Phone 5467, Orlando, Florida 

CITRUS TREES: Valencia, Pineapple, Temple 
Parson Brown, Hamlin, Grapefruit (Pink and 
Marsh Seediess). Good strong stock ready to 
to plant t. to 2 inches. Organo Corporation 
of Florida, Phone 6241, Box 947, Orlando 
Florida. Nursery four miles northwest of 
Oviedo } 

SUPERIOR CITRUS Trees: 100,000 fine citrus 
trees of the best commercial varieties. Can 
also furnish selected trees for yard plant- 
ings of many fancy varieties. Prices and 
other information gladly furnished on re-| 
quest Ward's Nursery, Avon Park, Florida 

CITRUS TREES—Standard Commercial 
ties and Rootstocks. Information 
mendations and Prices Furnished 
quest Clay Hill Nurseries Co 
Tampa, Florida. 

RUBY RED SEEDLESS Grapefruit Trees: also | 
all standard varieties of citrus on lemon and 
sour stock. Now booking for winter delivery 
Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Phone 
re Forida. 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT 
Fruits, Ornamentals, 
Stock Write for 
Cumberland Valley Nurseries, 
McMinnville, Tennessee. 

WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS early 
papershell Pecan trees. Fruit trees 
Free. Bass Pecan Company, L 
Mississippi 

CASUARINA CUNNINGHAMIANA (Hardy 
Australian Pines). 2%" Pots—18-24" high 
$15.00 $125.00 per 1,000 Royal 
Palm Oneco, Florida. 

JAVA PLUM Trees, 6” plants, 20—$1.00 post- 
paid. Bears long purple edible plums, fast 
growing evergreen tree. Paul L. Melroy, Box 
15, Laurel, Florida. 

CITRUS TREES—Make reservations now for| 
coming season's plantings. Oklawaha Nur- 
series, Lake Jem, Florida. 

GRAFTED AVOCADO and Mango Trees. Best 
Varieties. Catalog. Florida Tropical Nurs-| 
eries Valrico, Florida. 

EUONYMUS JAPONICUS — Variegated. 3 —| 
$1.50. Beckwith's, 2036 Post, Jacksonville, 
Florida 
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SEEDS — PLANTS 


FLOWERS: SAVE 25% by ordering August | 
or September deliveries when dividing Hem- 
erocallis (day Lillies). Choicest named, 
labeled varieties, Red, Pink, Purple, Pastels 
and bicolors. Free list. Amaryllis Gardens, 
15 Sereven Avenue Northeast, Box 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

UNUSUAL TROPICAL Plants. One of State's 
largest assortments. If we don't have it, we 
know where to get it. Our family has been in 
the Nursery Business since 1883. Reasoner’s 
Tropical Nurseries, 2433 Sixth Avenue, Bra- 
denton, Florida 

VARIEGATED WAX Plant, Pothos Aureus, 
Bougainvillea Crimson Lake, Allamanda, 
White Oleander: All 5 plants $2.00 post- 
paid. Illustrated catalog 25¢, Free with 
above order Shaffer Nurseries, Route 2, 
Box 295A, Clearwater, Florida. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS Missionary 
Blakemore at 100 for $2.00; 500 $5.00 
Postpaid. 1000 for $8.00 not paid. Boysen- 
berry Thornless at 20¢ each John Light- 
foot, Birchwood, Tennessee 

PASTURE GRASS Plants. $2.00 per 
bu., Pangola, $1.00 per bu do, $1.00 
per bu., Para, 50¢ bu., low whol le prices 
truck loads. Grand Island Nurseries, E 
Florid: 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. Grow 

Ready to bloom, 

list sent for stamp 

Gainesville, Georgia. 


G, 


and 
for 


Cogan 





stis 


and ship, 96 va- 
16 page booklet and 


Walter W. Mc- 


rieties. 
price 
Ever 
$5.00 
1,000 Express Collect. 500 5 
2ostpaid. Warren H. Lackey, Harrisor 


100 


ee 
immune 
seedlings now 
Grand Island 


citrus root stock, seed and 
ready for immediate delivery 
Nurseries. Eustis, Florida 

GOVERNOR'S PLUMS, much nicer 
blueberries. 2-3 foot trees, 50¢ 
31.00, add postage. David Merritt 
Homestead, Florida 


larger thar 


foot trees 


Route 1 


| CHOICE DAIRY Heifers, 


| LIGHT PLANT 
| 1 


PouLtTry — RABBITS 


RRAGANSETT TURKEY Book Free 
Telling about the wonderful new Narrangan- 
sett Turkeys, so easy to raise, that lay at 
home with the chickens. It tells 


N 


how and | 


when you can start raising turkeys that will | 


not droop, sleep and die, but 
up, and fatten, from day they hatch. 
records of remarkable results, all over the 
country. This interesting Pamphlet of 
structive “turkey talk” is 
Moss J. Beall, R Cave City, Kentucky 
MINORCAS DAY old and started pullets 
Literature free America’s greatest 
ducers larger premium’  snowhite 
Charles Pape, Churubusco, Indiana 


grow, 


eggs. 


feather | 
Gives | 


in- | 
Free to farmers. | 


pro- | 


BRAY’S OINTMENT for all Rabbits with Ear | 


One size $1.00 postpaid 
Bray's, Box 135, Middleton, 
PEAFOWL. PHEASANTS. Bantams 

fowl, thirty varieties pigeons John 

Bettendorf, Iowa 


Canker 

now. Ohio. 

Water- 
Hass, 


HorsEs—LIVESTOCK 


Buy it} a on 
| 21,000 GALLON CYPRESS Water Tank. A-1 


DAIRY COWS and Heifers for sale from one} 


dairy counties in the State 
Information, write or call 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin, 


of the leading 
of Wisconsin 
Geo. E. Swanson, 
Phone 6661 
PALOMINO SADDLE Horses Hackney, 
Welch, Shetland ponies How old are your 
children? Howard Chandler, Chariton, Iowa 
$30.00 
Shawnee Cattle Co., 
CHAMPION SPC Bred gilts 
Boars ‘reeman Midville, Georgia 


Brahmans, 
75.00 Dallas, Texas. 
Pigs Service 
Bunr 


Docs — PETs 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List free. Ramsey 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 

SELLING OUT My Bloodhounds; 
Stud, bred bitches and puppies. 
Reasonable V Burton Rogers, 5651 36th 
Street North Petersburg. Florida 

GENUINE ENGLISH Shepherd 
anteed heelers, watch dogs 
Rockport, Indiana 

RAT TERRIER Puppies Bred for 
Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas 


Setters 


Registered 
Matrons 
St 
puppies, 
Russell 


Wahl, 


ratters. 


MacHINEs — EQUIPMENT 


Electric fencers to 20,000) 


MORE WALLOP 
volts. Electric stock prods 
Electric screens, heaters, etc 
Electric Co., P. O. Box 1466, 
Florida 


Insect traps. 
International 
Jacksonville, 


used Powerlite 32 Volt, 
set of 16 best 
condition 
farm A 
Florida 


Farm 
Watt plant, including 
quality batteries Excellent 
low price of $200.00 F.O.B 
Lowles, Box 246, Port Orange 
GARDEN TRACTORS $127.00 New 
Sickle mowing plowing - tilling 
versal Mfg. Company, 324 y. 10th Street, 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


500 
At 
= 


McLean 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 


Straight | 
and | 


| FELT STRAWBERRY shade pulls, 3 


guar-| 


Uni- | 


FARM BUILDINGS and Repairs. No cash out- | 


lay needed for those new buildings and re- 
pairs you should have now for more efficient 
operation of your farm. Arrange easy 
monthly installments for materials under our 
Budget Payment Plan. No red tape For 
full particulars see Mr. Mitchell of Edwards 
Sash, Door and Lumber Co., Cor. N. Rome 
and Fuller, P. O. Box 1365, Tampa, Florida. 
24x24 WINDOWS $3.25; 2/8x6/8 2 Panel 
Bronze Screen Doors $6.85; 2/8x6/8 Sash 
Doors $8.75: Best Outside Paint $4.00 
gallon Barnhart’s Lumber Yard, 4121 
Nebraska Avenue, Tampa 3, Florida 


STEAM BOILERS 


AMESTEAM GENERATOR fully 
matic complete feed-water imp and 
condensate with accessories 10 H.P 
through 300 H.P Lenfestey Company 
Tampa, Florida Phone M 3771 


auto- 


tank 


CATTLE MARKERS 
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film the P 
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exposure | 


Sort SERVICE 

STRICKLAND FERTILIZER Company, dis- 
tributor of peat, dairy manure, stable ma- 
nure, and dry chicken manure—pulverized 
and unpulverized. By truck or rail. Phone 
Y-1274, P. O. Box 1062, Tampa, Florida. q 

EARTHWORMS: DOMESTICATED hybrids 
for soil builders, fish bait or propagation. 
Ask for free literature. Williams Hatchery, 
1121 N. W. 5ist Street, Miami 37, Florida. 

NUTRIENT FORMULAS for Soilless Growing ; 
Soil Analysis, Consulting Chemists, Frank 
R. Adams & Co., Anniston, Alabama. 





IRRIGATION 


st $3,000. Will sell 
for $800.00 at location, Drew Field, Tampa. 
John Sappington, Crescent Apartments, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Condition. Original 


REAL EsTATE 
FROST PROTECTED Perico Island — roads 
and electricity. Ideal for tropical plants, 
Lychee'’s, Mangos or Papayas — ten acres 
eight and a half cleared and under dike, 
good drainage. Price $2,000.00. Walter S. 
Hardin Realty Co., P. O. Box 660, Braden- 
ton, Florida. 


HOMEMAKERS 


FREE NEW BOOK! You'll be amazed at the 
smart dresses, curtains, toys, children's 
clothing, you can make from cotton bags. 
Get your Free copy of “Smart Sewing with 
Cotton Bags” Now! A real Treasure Book! 

For your copy, write today to: National 

Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 

25¢ cash; 
appliqued cases; amusing Mexican aprons. 
Kiehl, 2917 Fourth N.W., Canton, Ohio. 

100-POUND PRINT Bags, 30¢; $25.00 hun- 
dred C.0.D. Mrs. W. W. Harris, Route 1, 
Flowery Branch, Georgia. 

NEW VICTORIA Plaid Ginghams, 39 cents per 
yard delivered. Free samples on request. 
Send ten cents for complete sample group. 
Dunlap Roddey, R. F. D. #2, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 


OpporTUNITIES 





THE FELLER-JONES Mist Blower offers the 
newer, more efficient way to protect crops. 
It’s the one-man, low-cost, light weight 
sprayer, uses concentrate, insecticide or 
fungicide. Mist over 30 feet height, travels 
with wind over 500 feet. Wonderful for 
orchards, lawns, shrubs, flowers. Dealers— 
here’s your opportunity to make a good 
profit, sell this popular sprayer. Growers, 
also, may act as dealers. Get a Mist Blower 
and demonstrate in your own orchard. Profit 
by using and selling. Write for dealer offer 
Feller-Jones Mist Blower, Inc., Dept. F, 303 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N ° 

RAISE HAMSTERS for pets and profit. Cute 
little creatures, often called “‘Toy Bears.” 
Big demand by laboratories. Free literature. 
Females $2.50. Males $1.50. Trio $5.00. 
Sunshine Hamstery, P. O. Box 2415, Tampa, 
Florida. 

IF YOU WRITE words for songs but cannot 
write music we can help you. Details free. 
Write today. Five Star Music Masters, 496 
Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 

EARTHWORM BREEDING. Profitable Home 
Industry. Free remarkable story. “An 
Earthworm Turned His Life.” Earthmaster 
Publications, Dept. 38, Sun Valley, California. 

MAKE MONEY Addressing Envelopes. Our 
instructions reveal How. Paul Glenway, 
57413 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


BEEKEEPING 


HIVE BODIES, covers and bottom boards, bee 
shipping cages and nuclei hives. All supplies 
new and knocked down. Price list furnished 
on request. A & B Supply Company, Coffee 
Springs, Alabama. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING — World's largest 
school. Students sell real sales during term. 
America’s leading auctioneers teach you. 
Term soon. Free catalogue. Reisch Auction 
School, Mason City, lowa 


LADDERS 


ALUMINUM LADDERS—It’'s new - It’s differ- 
ent - For Home, Farm, Industry. All Purpose 
Aluminum Interchangeable Section Ladder. 
Free Literature. Chart Aluminum Corp., 
Meriden, Conn 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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Killing the Goose 


LORIDA’S CITRUS INDUSTRY is a goose that 
F laid the golden eggs this past season. In 
other seasons it just laid eggs. Prosperity 
seems as dangerous to the citrus industry 
as an axe is to a goose. Neither the citrus 
industry nor the goose seem able to keep 
their heads in the presence of the “axe.” 

Presses of Florida have made permanent 
record that at the beginning of the last sea- 
son the citrus industry was Florida’s econom- 
ic factor with least prospects. And people 
associated with it were so afraid for their 
future that they were willing to do anything 
that seemed to offer a solution. 

Momentum of this fear carried through to 
most radical legislation ever before affecting 
Florida citrus activity. Meanwhile the in- 
dustry had been enabled, by climatic disaster 
in California and Texas, to stick 
in its thumb and pull out a plum. 
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admitting knowledge that their practices 
were beating down consumer acceptance of 
Florida citrus. 

With net return of 72 million dollars last 
season, growers received eight time more 
for their fruit than they did the season just 
before. Oranges brought the highest price 
in twenty-five years. Those who would block 
conversion of production into new, improved 
varieties should take note that Pope Summer 
oranges were bringing an average price of 
$7.45 per box on the New York market up 
to July 25. Peak price on that fruit this 
season to that date was $10.90 per box. 

It is purely idiotic to expect such condi- 
tions to be repeated in subsequent seasons un- 
less some of the advantages of this past sea- 
son can be perpetuated. As long as new cit- 
rus laws try to do just that, stop trying to 
choke them to death before anyone has an op- 
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Mr. Horn calls to our attention an item in 
the July issue of “The Sugar Molecule,” pub- 
lished by the Sugar Research foundation of 
New York City. In part this reads: 

“Illustrative of the manifold uses of sugar 
in medicine, is a newly announced treat- 
ment for coronary thrombosis. Dr. Edward 
Klein, a blood specialist at the New York 
University Bellevue Medical Center reported 
in the May 20th ‘New York Medicine’ that 
plain lemonade or orangeade is an effective 
medicine for warding off one of the most dev- 
astating heart conditions, coronary throm- 
bosis. 

“Over a number of years, Dr. Klein noticed 
that his patients who pulled through an at- 
tack of thrombosis (a blood clot lodging in an 
artery) regularly had blood that was thick 
and syrupy because of its higher content of 
hemoglobin. The patients also had lower 

than normal blood pressure with 





Predominant attitude ever since 
has been full-chested satisfaction 
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slower movement and a more rapid 
clotting time. When six or eight 
tall glasses of the fruit juice- 





with itself and an opinion that 
it is a pretty smart boy. 
Confidence felt through the 
industry, as is customary when 
it has something to jingle in its 
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16 GROWN IN AMERICA, 
EVERY YEAR TO BUILD 
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water-sugar drink, one part of 
fruit juice to four parts of water 
and an ounce of sugar per quart, 
is taken daily, the blood thins out 
within a few days time. 


NEW HOMES — 


“THATS ONE EVERY “If the heart has not been se- 


verely damaged by the ‘stroke’, 


jeans, is over-emphasis on a secur- 
ity that will prove fleeting. But 
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the optimism is strong enough that 
various factors in the industry 
who resent any possible curtail- 
ment of their customary methods, 
even in the interest of the indus- 
try at large, are seeking every 
possible means of wrecking the 
new regulatory laws. This strictly 
is “killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs,” for the new laws are 
trying to give the industry, as 
a permanent asset, certain factors 
that it enjoyed temporarily this 
last season by result of California 
and Texas disaster. These benefits 
include new markets, larger vol- 
ume through greater consumption, 
and lessened competition. 

There is nothing democratic and 
nothing American in conditions 
where any factor of an industry is 
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exempt from quality and market- 

ing controls, as long as other elements within 
the same industry are under rigid control. 
Nor is it fundamentally sound, either eco- 
nomically or governmentally, for laws to ex- 
ist that force producers to put their product 
through channels controlled by intermediate 
handlers or processors before they are per- 
mitted to sell it to whomever they wish for 
delivery wherever they wish, as long as qual- 
ity standards are maintained. 

The subject of quality and its strict main- 
tenance is one that every factor of the cit- 
rus industry has at one time or another re- 
fused to face squarely. Basic as quality is 
to successful selling, and while both the in- 
dustry and those who comprise it insist on 
quality in everything they buy, few have 
gone through the years without shutting an 
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eye to quality in what they sold—often even 


portunity to find out how well they will work 
for the benefit of the citrus industry as a 
whole. Don’t be a goose! It is the best way 
to find yourself without “golden eggs.” It 
also puts you in an excellent position to “get 
it in the neck!” 
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Oranges Save Lives 


 ipaery "Ss MORE to an orange than beauty 
and a taste treat. H. L. Horn, a New 
Yorker who has owned groves at Lake George, 
Florida, for a quarter of a century, is among 
those who feel that citrus marketing will be 
simpler when more attention is paid to unusu- 
al health jobs citrus is capable of doing, and 
the consumer public is taught to consider it as 
essential to prolong health as any other food. 


symtoms such as dizziness, pain 
in the chest, and numbness in the 
limbs abate over a period of four 
to six weeks on the diet, and pa- 
tients are able to resume normal 
activities. 
“In subsequent investigations, 
Dr. Klein has found that a diet 
of fruits and vegetables will also 
decrease the hemoglobin rapidly. 
For those whose clotting time, 
hemoglobin count, and blood pres- 
ure points to possible thrombosis 
susceptibility, Dr. Klein advises 
avoiding high protein dishes and 
foods, such as bread and pototaes, 
that do not furnish liquid.” 
Florida citrus producers and 
handlers should never overlook 
an opportunity of calling such 
information as is given above to 
public attention, just as Mr. Horn 
has done. What do you suppose would hap- 
pen if every person who reads this editorial 
were to tear out this page, mark it, and mail 
it to a doctor who probably would not see 
it otherwise? Such activity would be far 
more productive for development of new 
markets and increase in consumption than 
will be the time citrus people now are devot- 
ing to protesting, scheming, and planning 
for individual advantages. With eyes of all 
those who are interested in the prosperity of 
citrus kept open all the time, and continua- 
tion of a collective program of passing along 
all such information as suggested above, 
citrus could in time occupy an entirely dif- 
ferent valuation in its claim on food pur- 
chasing dollars. Research has just started to 
reveal possibilities today unknown in citrus 
utilization. 

















Rape TRAOE can now get “wax-pro- 
tected” tomatoes all summer as the 
crop matures in the various producing 
sections. Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal corporation, Florida division, has 
announced a new, portable ‘‘Flavor- 
seal” line which can be moved from 
place to place with ease. 

The new equipment was shown for 
the first time in a preview at Ft. Pierce. 
At that time, the complete line, which 
had been sold to S. T. Abood, was 
placed on display and a_ practical 
demonstration given. Since that time 
some six or eight of these portable 
machines have been delivered to other 
shippers for use in various parts of the 
country. 

The machine is the result of several 
years of study and was designed for 
shippers and growers who transfer 
their operations from one growing 
section to another. The equipment is 
easily portable and can be moved from 
place to place in one large semi truck 
and trailer. A feature of the new FMC 
line is that it can be unloaded and 
placed in operation without difficulty 
in a matter of hours. 

The equipment operates at a dump 
rate of from 200 to 250 bushels per 
hour, depending upon the quality and 
condition of the produce. The equip- 
ment requires only a small amount of 
space. 

Typical of the comments heard at 
Ft. Pierce on the new equipment was 
that F. W. (Spuds) Walker of the 
Ideal Holding company, who said the 
process is the biggest improvement for 
tomatoes in twenty years. 

Mr. Walker went on to say that 
growers and shippers should become 
better acquainted with the problems of 
the re-packer. He stated that they 
should be informed as to how tomatoes 
are being processed prior to packing. 
He also pointed out that they should 
get together on a size to fit a standard 
tube. He stated that the portable 
unit was ideal for the small grower 
and shipper throughout the entire 
country. 

In order to realize the full capabil- 
ities of the new equipment, its manu- 
facturers recommended that a special 
type combination washer and absorber 
be used in conjunction. 

The new unit is simple in operation. 
Tomatoes or other produce are in- 
troduced by means of a dump hopper 
into a washer consisting of revolving 
horse hair brushes with an overhead 
system of water spray nozzles, and goes 
to a water absorber which consists of 
sponge rubber towel wrapped rollers 
which remove the excess water. The 
produce proceeds to a roller section 
over which is installed a blower fan. 
This practically completes the final 
drying of the produce before it enters 
the wax chamber of the unit. 

The produce is next carried through 
the wax chamber on right and left 
spiral steel rollers to insure turning for 
complete wax coverage. The wax is 
applied cold—sprayed through nozzles 
from which it comes out as a thin mist 
or vapor. The solvent in which the 
wax is suspended evaporates, leaving a 
thin coat of protective wax film on 
the entire outside surface of the 
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Tomato Machinery Is Improved 


Portable Wax Protection Unit Gains Wide Approval 


tomato. From the waxer, the produce 
proceeds to a roller picking table for 
grading, and thence to a sizer. 

The equipment delivered to Mr. 
Abood at the Ft. Pierce market after 
preview was moved to Valdosta, Geor- 
gia. As the deal progresses. it will go 
to Exmore, Virginia, Berwick, Penn- 
sylvania, and other points in the north. 

In addition to the equipment pur- 
chased by Mr. Abood and Mr. Walker 
of Ideal Holding company, Adams 
Brothers Produce company, Birming- 
ham; C. R. Atkinson, Miami; Ewell 
Moore of Homestead, Florida and Ex- 
more, Virginia; Michael Kodish com- 
pany of Medina, New York; Earl Byrd 
of Homestead; Purcher and Carroll of 
Atlanta, Georgia; and Williard Sutiliff, 
of Shickshinny, Pennsylvania have also 
purchased this equipment. 

One of the large 48 inch units will be 
in operation this season by Jack Es- 
formes, who operates with the J. C. 
Fleming company of Brocton, New 
York, the manufacturers announced. 
Also, two of the large 48 inch units 
will be operated by George T. Barnes 
and J. Cliff Thomas at Crystal Springs, 
Mississippi. Mr. Barnes is planning 
to move from Mississippi to a point 
in western New York, in ample time 
to set up his equipment and be ready 
for operations when that deal starts. 

Walker and Bull at Tasley, Virginia; 
J. T. Handy company at Crisfield, 
Maryland; Houiss A. Tull at Marion 
Station; Wm. Rosenstein and Sons, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; Lackawanna 
Vegetable Growers cooperative, at 
Milwaukee, Pennsylvania, are other 
growers and shippers who have in- 
stallations, which are operated during 
the summer tomato deal. Many of the 
large handlers and receivers of toma- 
toes in the various terminal markets 
have expressed their gratification over 
the fact that tomatoes protected by 
this process will not be available to 
them practically twelve months in the 
year, 
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Farm Transport Meet 


5 hs transportatoin committee of 
the National Council of Farmer 
cooperatives will meet in Tampa No- 
vember 16 and 17 as guests of the 
Florida Citrus exchange, according to 
announcement by officials of the or- 
ganziation. 

D. E. Timmons, marketing econo- 
mist with the Agricultural Extension 
service and chairman of the South- 
eastern Regional Transportation com- 
mittee, attended a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee in Washington re- 
cently. 

He says the group discussed tariff 
simplification or freight rates which 
the little fellow can understand, the 
Harwood case in which farm products 
wrapped or otherwise simply processed 
are classed as manufactured products, 
and uniformity of state laws applying 
to motor trucks. 

The cooperative directors are per- 
turbed over the railroad car situation 
after hearing reports that equipment 
now idle because of a decrease in car 
loadings is not being repaired. 
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You’ll save the price of a General Electric home freezer 
by stopping food waste. You’ll make a profit on a 
General Electric home freezer by saving many long 
trips to town. You’ll save drudgery and work by hav- 
ing food supplies for your own use or sale safely kept 
right at home. In four and eight foot sizes so that you 
can have one or more arranged in systematic units to 
fit your own particular needs. 


SEND FORFREE BOOKLET 

“HOW TO PREPARE, PACKAGE, FREEZE AND 
COOK FROZEN FOODS” 

prepared by General Electric Consumers Institute 


GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, INC. DEPT. 0 
700 EAST UNION ST. ¢ JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Gentlemen: I would like to have one of your free booklets “How 

To Prepare, Package, Freeze and Cook Frozen Foods” 
a 
Address ———————— 
Town or RFD_W__ 
My G-E dealer’s name is 














Please advise name of dealer nearest me 


GENERAL @@® ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCES, INC. 





























In First Cost—In Operating Cost 


Chevrolet Trucks Save You Money 


It takes a lot of truck to satisfy a 
farmer. It takes a _ top-flight 
truck with plenty of pep, power, 
durability and load capacity. 
It’s got to handle easy and go 
light on the bank account, too. 
So, naturally, farmers like these 
big and brawny new Chevrolet 


trucks! They more than measure 














ADVANCE-DESIGN 


TRUCKS 


way they work . . . the way they 
take the roughest, toughest type 
of treatment, you’d think they’d 
cost the most. Yet, they cost the 
least! For Chevrolet Advance- 
Design trucks have 3-WAY 
THRIFT—lower operating and 


upkeep costs and the lowest list 


up to every requirement. The 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


prices in the entire truck field! 








4-Speed Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission 


A new transmission that elimi- 
nates double clutching—en- 
ables driver to maintain speed 
and momentum on grades. On 
Series 3800 and heavier duty 
models. 


Splined Rear Axle Hub 
Connection 


A new feature—exclusive to 
Chevrolet trucks! This new 
splined connection lends 
added strength and dura- 
bility to rear axles. On all 
heavy-duty models. 


The Cab 
That “Breathes”’* 


New driving comfort is en- 
joyed in this famous Chevrolet 
cab. Outside air is drawn in 
and used air is forced out. 
Heated in cold weather. 


Champion Valve-in-Head 
Engines 


There's power to spare in 
Chevrolet's Thrift-Master and 
Load-Master Valve-in-Head 
truck engines. And here are 
the world's most economical 
engines for their size! 


*Heating and ventilating system and rear corner windows with de luxe equipment optional at extra cost. 


Foot-operated parking brake and 
steering column gearshift in models 
with 3-speed transmission e The 
Flexi-Mounted Cab e Uniweld, ail- 
steel cab construction e All-round 
visibility with rear-corner windows* 
e Hydrovac power brakes on Series 
5000 and 6000 models e Doubie- 
Articulated brake shoe linkage e 
Wide-Base wheels @ Multiple color 
options. 











